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TERMS: FIFTY CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. | bushels; and sizteen bushels, spoken of as a minimum crop! 
To all this, the reader’s answer will be, ‘‘a very different 


WESTERN F ARME R & (7 ARDEN ER. climate they have from ours.” Do you suppose the climate 








| is as different as is the style of cultivation? Mr. Colman 


HENRY WARD BEECHER---Editor. | says that the average crop has been doubled within the last 


ine ————— , | thirty or forty years. Twenty-five bushels is the average 
Joux D. Derrees, Printer and Publisher. crop of Great Britain; and half of that is twelve and a half, 














Indianapolis, March, 1847. ‘at which average, per aker, wheat stood some thirty years 
“- ago in Great Britain, before improved methods were applied. 
NOTICE. | This is not far from our present average, and shows that no 


The editor of the Farmer and Gardener is not connected , important difference exists in their favor, except such ascul- 
with the susivess of the office in any manner as publisher; | tivation makes. Let us look at the prominent features of 


norcan he as a general rule, attend to matters belonging to | rae — 
the business on. sna All business letters should be sent | the culture and enquire whether, in part, it is not as fit for 


to J. D. Defrees. If correspondents wish, along with their | US 48 for them. 
communications, to send errands of business, they must/ 1. The Eng!ish most thoroughly prepare their soil. The 


either put them on separate strip of — or so place — wheat crop has an assigned place in a rotation system; each 
poten Soe cag _ sagt en the polit agin crop of which is skilfully related to the crop which went 
hardly see the errand ; and, nine times in ten, the editor will before, and to the one which is to follow; so that when it is 
be unable to attend to it. Attention to this will save trouble the time for wheat, the ground is iu the very best heart for 


to our subscribers. | wheat. 
~—— - S | Then, they plow in England, instead of scratching. The 
MEANS OF IMPROVING WHEAT CULTURE. plowing is very deep, and it is succeeded by harrowing, 


When, some years ago, the Louisville Journal published Clod-crushing and rolling, variously applied according @ 
an account of an extraordinary yield of corn, it was received the nature of the soil, ~ that the wheat germinates not only 
with great incredulity. When the most unquestionable ev- |!" 4 fine soil, but a soil “thoroughly farnished unto every 
idence was adduced, and men were silenced, it was said that good work.” 
such accounts of great crops did no good; that they gave to | 2 No pains are spared to protect the ground and its trea- 
our agricultural papers the reputation of telling great sto- | sure from wet. The improved husbandry is invariably 
ries. Perhaps just such feelings may be excited if we re- | based upon a system of thorough under-draining. In addi- 
hearse the prodigious results of improved wheat culture in| tion to these, and yet more carefully where no draine exist, 
Great Britain. We will let Mr. Colman speak for us, and, the surface is plowed in such a manner as to relieve itself 
no one will doubt the pains that he has taken to be well in- | from all superfluous rains and from standing water. We 
formed, or his integrity of statement. _can hardly imagine the pains that are taken in British hus- 

‘“T suppose there is no country where the average yield bandry, to secure to the soil enough, and only enough wa- 
of wheat is so large as in England; and this product has | ter. Surface-draining and under-draining are, on large and 
nearly doubled within the last thirty or forty years. I am | well managed estates, as common, and indispensable, as 

uite aware that, in many parts of England, the crops are | plowing itself. 
ne small, and do not poe sixteen bushels to an aker; | 3. The greatest care is taken to procure the best seed- 
but on the estate of the late Mr. Coke, afterwards Lord wheat. And varieties are jadiciously adapted to the vari- 
Leicester,—where, when he came to reside on his property, | ous soils, and positions of farms in different parts of the em- 
it was thought, on account of the thinness and poverty of pire. Neither is the preparation of the seed neglected. In- 
the soil, wheat would not grow,—the average yield is from deed, nothing is left undone that wisdom can suggest, to 
forty to forty-eight bushels per aker;’and 1 have already | prevent every casualty and to secure the largest and the 
referred to a large farm where the crop on the whole farm, best conditioned crop. ; 
in 1844-5,—a most favorable season, — averaged fifty-six! 4. We would call especial attention to the extensive use 
bushels per aker. These are most encouraging results; | of the drill in British wheat culture. In Great Britain, 
but since, beyond all question, in an instance referred to, | wheat is drilled about as uniformly asin America it is sown 
eighty bushels have been produced, who will say that the | broad-cast- The rows are about nine inches a part; they 
limits of improvement have geen generally even approach- | are hoed once in the spring; and, such is the cheapness of 
ed? All this too has been, without doubt, the effect of im: | labor, that the rows are often gone over by children and 
proved coltivation.”’ cleared by hand of every weed. 

Only think; eighty bushels, once; and fifty-six bushels _ We do not propose to our farmers the hoeing or the hand 
over a large farm; and in other cases, from land naturally , weeding; but we think serious regard should be paid to the 
‘oo poor for wheat to grow, a yield of forty to forty-eight ' question of drilling wheat. There are three permanent ad- 
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vantages accruing: 1. The saving of seed: 2. The increase | year multiplying and sales increasing; and reapers, ke 
of the yield, in quantity and quality: 3. The better maturity | drill-machines, require well-cleared land for their opera! on. 
of the straw. The saving of seed is not a small considera-. We wish that opulent and enterprising farmers wo uld 
tion. It is a question of great importance whether one- | turn their attention to this matter. We believe that a:.an 
eighth, one tenth, one-fiftieth or one-hundredth part of the /may be a public benefactor in 2 much less suspicious \ ay 
whole crop shall be consumed for seed. than offering to go to Congress, or to endure, with pat:-nt 
If three bushels per aker yield sixteen bushels, very near- ' self denial, for the love of country, a fat and lucrative office. 
ly one-fifth of the crop is taken to seed the ground; if two If, in each county, ten akers were put, with the least ex- 
bushels are sown, one-eighth of the wheat crop is reserved pense, to the highest state of cultivation, it would bea prac- 
for sowing. But if thirty bushels are raised to three bush- tical example that would be felt on every farm in the neigh- 
els sown, only one-tenth, (instead of one-fifth,) of the crop borhood; and the man who should, by well-do.ng on his own 
is consumed in seed. On the other hand, if one bushel of farm, gradually raise the standard all about him, would be, 
wheat were made to seed an aker and to yield ten bushels, jp an important sense, a public benefactor. 
one-tenth only is consumed in seed. If it yielded sixteen 
bushels, only one-sixteenth goes for seed. By diminishing | 
the quantity sown, or by increasing the yield, the propor- | 
tion between the outlay and income is increased. Experi- 
ments, however, have shown that a single grain of wheat, 
planted alone, is capable of yielding four hundred-fold. It 2.4 mildew seem to be the portion of gooseberries in our 
is true that such a return is not to be looked for on a large 


: gardens. 
scale, for no farmer can cultivate thirty akers as he would) qy,, gooseberry loves a cool and moist atmosphere. It 
one square foot ina garden. But, the common return in 


flourishes therefore in Great Britain, in New England, and 
the United States is less than ten-fold; and this enormous gfong the northern lakes in our western States. The mid- 


disproportion between what wheat may return and what it je States and the middle and southern portions of Ohio, In- 
does return; between four hundred-fold and ten-fold, cannot 


be accounted for on any other reason, than that of grossly 
unskillful cultivation. 

In general culture, an increased amount of seed must be 
allowed for casualties; but whatever mode of sowing will 
save seed, improve the crop, and not increase the proportion-— 
ate expense of the whole, is to be preferred. ‘fences, or under the shade of trees, would secure moisture 

By drilling wheat, seed is saved; the yield of that whichis and coolness; but experience shows that it does not secure 
sown is greatly increased; by giving a free circulation to fruit. This is rather noticeable from the fact that the wild 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Very little is known of this delicious fruit in the west. 
Few have procured the improved kinds; and those who have, 
are but little profited by their importation. Barrenness 


diana and Illinois are neither cool nor moist in summer, but 
fervently hot and subject to excessive drouths. 


aim to supply, artificially, a moist and cool atmosphere, or 
to procure varieties which will flourish without it. 
It would seem that planting on the north side of close 


| Western cultivation, as distinguished from eastern, should 


the air and space to the light the straw grows stronger, but | gooseberry flourishes in our open forests and along half- 


not so rankly, ‘The juices are more thoroughly elaborated shaded forest edges. But this is only one among many in- 
and the stem strengthened; whereas, if thick-sown, air and stances which prove, what we might have expected upon 
light being but partially introduced, the stem is mare suc- | physiological principles, that a cultivated fruit will not en- 
culent, and therefore more subject to falling, to mildew,! dure that condition in which its type flourishes. Cultiva- 
and to other attacks. | tion increases the wants, and changes the tastes of vegeta- 
We do not believe that the expense of drilling wheat, or- , tion, as really as civilization does the wants and tastes of 
dinarily, would be greater than that of sowing it broad-cast. men. It does not follow that the early Virginia, or that 
From six to eight drills, nine inches apart, are opened, Hovey’s Seedling would flourish in grassy meadows and on 
sow, and covered at each passage of the drill machine. A shady hills, although in the wild state, old Gerard (1597), 
machine of six drills sows at each passage across the field,a says: “Strainberries do grow upon hills and valleies, likewise 
strip of more than four and a half feet wide. The seed is in woods and other such places that bee something shadowie.” 
evenly sown, in moderate quantities, without the expense ‘There has never been great difficulty in obtaining con- 
of harrowing. If, now, the saving the expense of harrow- stant and good crops of the small nameless gooseberry o/ 
ing and of seed be reckoned, together with the increase of our gardens; and they are seldom pruned or cultivated. 
the crop, in quantity and in quality, inasmuch as the quality ‘The question will occur to every reflecting mind, why 
is improved by reason of its comparative immunity from should the indigenous gooseberry flourish in our woods, and 
disease and of the superior weight of kernels ripened when the hardy little common gooseberry thrive in our gardens, 
the crop has room enough, it is believed that drilling would and yet the richer highly improved varieties fail? 
be as cheap, and ultimately much cheaper than the usual | 


mode of sowing. The answer to this question will be an exposition of facts 


which relate to the cultivation of other fruits, with = 
It is true, that, at present, machines cannot be procured; much force as to the gooseberry. Almost without excep- 


but so soon as there is a demand, or even the chance of cre- | tion our cultivated varieties of i brought 
ating « demand, there will be little difficulty in that respect. | from Great Britain. This fruit A apncrmeeynt 
The other objections, that only well-cleared lands will ad- attention there, from the weavers and other operatives 
mit the use of drill-machines, that most farmers cannot af- | in and about many of their manufacturing towns, but 
ford the expense of purchasing, apply with no more force | especially in Lancashire, and around Manchester. Bearing 
to this particular labor-saving machine than to any ates. | bushes anny bo gunduest from the seed in three years; and 
Threshing machines are expensive, yet they are already nu- ponrnspn Anrte made it worth while to pay special a‘- 
merous, and the employment of them is steadily increasing. | tention to the health of the stock, nor indeed to anything 


Reaping machines are expensive, yet the patents are every except the size of the berry. The soil, the pruning, the 
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whole cultivation has had a direct relation to the penny- 
ineights of the fruit at the exhibition. This is seen from the 
sistory of the Manchester prize lists. The common weight 
f the gooseberry is about a quarter of an ounce. About 
‘he year 1800, prizes were given to berries weighing ten 
wts.; the largest berry in 1819 was twenty-six dwts. sev- 
ateen grs. In 1825, the largest berry was thirty-two dwts! 
- more than an ounce and a half! (Loudon.) Downing 
.s the largest will measure quite two inches in diameter. 
in all the changes undergone, the gooseberry has un- 
btedly conformed to the climate of Great Britain. Bro’t 
\merica, especially the middle and western portions, re- 
rhably different in soil and climate from their parent 
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cultivating foreign varieties, recommended by Dr. Barret 
we believe, of Middletown,t., as detailed in the Cleave- 
land Herald: 


“I saw many years ago, in Vermont, some excellent 
gooseberries — in wet shady places, and among grass 
and plants. I also most unexpectedly found a stra — 
berry bush growing among tall rye, and bearing a fal crop 
of excellent fruit. I give these instances to show that the 
gooseberry is fond of shade and moisture in this ctimate, 
and that to grow them with success in the garden, abun- 
dant dew and Moisture must be provided, and this grass fully 
supplies. There are two gardens within the limits of this 
city, which have produced gooseberries from year to year, 
which were entirely free of scab, when all others we may 
say generally had their fruit ruined. These I ascertained 

















cud, they at once bear witness to the unsuitableness of the 


ange. While the wild gooseberry, and the small common | 


were grown rather by negligence than design, at first among 
the grass. One of the gardens belongs to the Rev. Dr. Jar- 
vis, the other to Mr. John Bliss. The latter assures me, hs 


ciety thrive, the improved sorts bear no crops, or worth- has not failed during about twenty years in — his goose- 


ess ones, except in a rare occasional year. We believe that | 
ine great proportion of foreign gooseberries will, on trial, 
« found unsvitable for the western States. 

W hat is to be done’? 
both of them requiring time, patience, and knowledge; and 
therefore addressing themselves to amateurs and horticul-_ 
tural societies as peculiarly appropriate to their jurisdiction: | 

|. Foreign kinds should be thoroughly tried, and any | 
that may prove hardy, in our climate, carefuily selected. Un- 
doubtedly, there are degrees of hardihood among Lancashire 
gooseberries, and some may be found which will thrive 
among us. Hitherto, the best fruits and the greatest bear- 
ers have been selected; and the judgment of the nurserymen 


We know of but two courses, and | 


themselves have usually been relied upon. But passing by 


all these excellencies, the first and indispensible qualitica- 


tion of the standard kinds must be, hereafter, hardiness; uot 
| There is a necessity, it would seem, for external moisture 


to cold, but to heat and dryness. 

2. Native varieties must be originated. Downing dissuades 
from this attempt, saying; “no one here will attempt to do 
what under more favorable circumstances, the Lancashire 
growers can do so much better;”’ and for New England and 
New York we presume that his direction is, in this matter, 
judicious. We ol the west, must, however, reverse the ci- 
rection and originate, for ourselves, kinds that will endure 
our climate. 

The process is not difficult, nor protracted; three years 
will suffice. Let our common gooseberry be planted in the 
vicinity of improved kinds and crossed with the pollen; the 
seed planted, in pots or beds of light, rich, earth. The sec- 
ond year, transplanted into nursery rows; when they bear, 
select the best and plant again from them. In this manner 
not only will choice varieties be obtained, but varieties of a 
sufficient hardiness for our climate. 

We should be glad to have our wild gooseberry removed 
to our gardens, planted among improved kinds so as to be 
impregnated, if possible, by them, and its seed planted. If 
to their native adaptation to our climate could be added the 
luscious qualities of foreign varieties, the gooseberry would 
become as common as the currant and more valuable. 


We have been informed, we believe by Samuel Judah, 
Esq., of Vincennes, Ia., that a gentleman in IIlinois had been 
breeding the gooseberry for many years, for the express 
purpose of procuring kinds adapted to this climate, and that 
he had been eminently successful. We know nothing of 
the particulars; not even the name or residence of the gen- 
tleman; but should be glad .o learn the details of so impor- 
tant a trial. 


Refore closing this article we will mention the method cf 


‘much. 


berries free from the scab. I a or watched these gar- 
dens attentively as well as several others, to give a faithful 
report of this novel mode of culture, which promises so 
I found them nearly mpe, July 4. The berries 
were d& the red kind, of medium size. The bushes required 
the aid of props to secure them from breaking under their 
load of fruit. As to the quantity I was highly gratified to 
observe that they bore as largely as the best examples that I 
had seen in England. 

The gooseberries in the garden of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, 
grew ona longstrip of grass, about four feet wide. They 
ure not, I apprehend, the largest and choicest fruit, and at 
first, did not keep pace with some of the lately imported 
kinds. The grass instead of being cut, was suffered to grow 
among the bushes. 1 was struck with the luxuriant man- 
ner they grew from the wet and dew thus afforded. While 
the grape and cherry were rapidly decaying, the berries of 
the gooseberry were entircly free fram decay, being clear 
and bright skinned. ‘Those in dry grounds were much dis- 
eased and the bushes had become a nuisance.” 


as wellasinternal. It may be, that tall grass, wet with rains, 
or ladened with dew, will supply that want in some measure 
and we think it worth a trial. 

| ‘To the same reason, we suppose, is to be attributed the 
efficacy of salt hay, which has been put under and around 
‘the bushes with success. The salt attracts dampness, and 
‘maintains a moist atmosphere, to some degree; and it may be 
| that ashes are useful, in part, for the same reason, when 
dug plentifully into the soil. 

Although this bush loves a deep and rich, strong loam, and 
‘supplies itself copiously with moisture therefrom, this will 
not suffice unless there is a cool and moist atmosphere with- 
out. 

Stagnant humidity—the dank, motionless moisture of the 
air under trees and in fence corners is not wholesome. It 
requires freshness, circulation of air, as well as dampness; 
and nowhere else will this fruit quicker fall by mildew than 
in such confined quarters. 

The experiment detailed by a correspondent in our late 
volume (vol. 2, p. 58,) of training gooseberries upon walls, 
is well worthy of attention. If a northern or eastern ex- 
posure be selected, the coolness and humidity requisite might 
be supplied to some degree by a brick wall, which by judi- 
cious pruning the bush would be subject to a free circula- 
tion of air. 








An Exce.uent anp CugaP Poppins. — Boil oranges in 
clear water, until you can pass a straw through the skins; 
then clarify three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of oranges, and pour it over the fruit when hot; let them 
stand one night, then boil them in syrup until they are clear 
and the syrap thick. Take them from the syrup and strain 


it clear over them. 
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20 
REPORT ON COMMON SCHOOLS IN OHIO. 

In Ohio, or in Indiana, the superintendency of common 
schools is attached to one of the State offices. In Ohio, the 
Secretary of State, and in Indiana, the State Treasurer, is 
respectively, Superintendent of Common Schools. Mr. 
Galloway, Secretary of State to Ohio, seems to have the 
matter much at heart; and the low state of common schools 
in Ohio grieves him bitter!y. He thus abruptly, speaks in 
the opening paragraph of his report: 

‘“6The education of our youth has, however, been so 
shamefully neglected, that no one can consider it a pleasant 
task to abase his own pride and the honor of the State, by 
presenting a truthful picture; one so disreputable to the 
highest glory of an enlightened people.’ That which is 
true of Ohio is true of Indiana. Indeed we are ata yet 
lower position in respect to public interest and effort in this 
cause. Instead of indulging in unavailing complaints, how- 
ever bitterly true they may be, it would seem a wiser course 
to examine somewhat more narrowly into the cause of the 
evil and the remedy. 

1. The character and circumstances of our population, 
should be carefully discriminated by those who would know 
the obstacles to education hitherto encountered. ‘Thou- 
sands have immigrated to the west because they were crowded 
above what they were able to bear, in old States,—men ra- 
ther necessitous, and broken;—thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of poor men reared under the deprivatious of poverty, 
in respect to mental as well as physical good, have sought 
the west to expand their pittance into a fortune; thousands 
of bold and adventurous men have pushed in enamoured of 
its very rudeness and difficulties,—men made for grapp!.ng 
with the hardships of a new country; multitudes have be >n 
allured hither by the prospects of brisk business, and these 
are mostly young men. 

In all colonized States there cxists, more or less, this di- 
versified population. But with us the peculiarities are 
made prominent in an extraordinary degree by the various 
origin of the people of our State. 

Every State of the Confederacy is here represented; and 
there is almost as much difference between one and ano- 
ther of our older States, as there is between different king- 
doms of Europe in everything pertaining to social charac- 
teristics. This population, at any rate heterogenous, is ve- 
ry largely mixed, now, with a foreign element, differing in 
tongue and customs from the American population, as much 
as, but hardly more than, one element of the American pop- 
ulation differs from another. 

The vast physical changes required, at once, as the means 
of livelihood; the immeasurable labor of building up the 
physical structure of society; the small means of the settlers, 
whose whole capital, for the most part, has been health. 
strength, and enterprise; these things seem enough to with- 
stand progress. But the contrarieties and the prejudices 
springing from difference of origin, education, and lan- 
guage have presented, in some considerable degree, the ex- 
ertion even of such strength as society has had. 

Those who contrast the north-western States with the 
New England States in their early progress, should remem- 
ber that New England had tune to grow in; had no inconsid- 
erable wealth with her population; and had men not only of 
one blood, bat men knit together by a common faith, a com- 
mon experience of suffering, and a common object; so that 
the whole community acted in unison upon religious and 
educational matters as one man. 
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Ee A discordant population, with little ‘wealth has ma 


n 
eruption rather than an emigration, over a territorya: .- 
dred times larger than the whole collonial possessions, h 
a rapidity so great, that it may be said, with a gentle ex: 
agance, that time has not been an element of western 
gress. Ought it to be a matter of surprise, if this pop 
tion did not move spontaneously in behalf of educatio: if 
there were jealousies and prejudice and an over estima‘ of 
physical prosperity? And yet, we think that the west as» 
done more for common school education, all things con. 4- 
ered, than any similar community ever did on which 
sun shines. The difficulties are real and of the worst kind. 
It is not apathy that hinders; apathy, itself, is the effect of 
another and stronger cause. 

The repellancies existing in a new population, discon- 
nected in original sympathies, conflicting in customs, and 
still more in opinions and social usages and drawn into knots 
by the force of violent, centripetal sects; the almost impos- 
sibility of cementing acommon public sentiment so neces- 
sary to every moral enterprise, but indispensable to the pros- 
perity of common schools, materials having almost nothing 
in common except their necessities and their strife for an 
easy livelihood, these are the reasons of apathy. 

Those who know western society the most intimately, 
will have the most toleration for its defects, the most admi- 
ration for its progress, and the most patience in laboring for 
its further prosperity. And it is in view of such an expo- 
sition that we think the language of fretful impatience, of 
disponding censure, and of wholesale blame to be as uujust 
as it is impolitic. Of all people on earth, ours are the least 
disposed to be beaten or badgered into any reformation. 

2. In every community, the educated portion, owe com- 
mon schools, to the uneducated part. Professional and ed- 
ucated men are the natural guardians and champions of 
free schools. In Ohio and Indiana, they have felt a deep in- 
terest in common schools; yet we have somewhat against 
them. It is not interest, or wishes, alone, that will avail. 
There must be patient and protracted effort, and effort sys- 
tematically organized. In this respect the educated classes 
have erred much. Let one consider how little is said to 


the ten thousand who are moved to progress only by influ- 
ences from without. Politicians never mention the topic; 
newspapers deal rarely and then, but cursorily in the mat- 
ter; and what is yet more lamentable, and more surprising, 
the clergy have not exhibited the half, nor the quarter of 
their influence in behalf of this cause. It is our belief that 
if this single class of men, would make the cause of com- 
mon schools a part of their regular duties, they have influ- 


ence enough to secure the co-operation of the whole com- 
munity. 


While legislation mast perform an important part in the 
establishment of common schools, legislation itself is pow- 
erless without support from the community. Ohio is a 
memorable example. Her laws require a statistical return 
of the state of schools in a number of particulars; this duty 
is laid upon public officers. The statements in reference to 
the carelesness and utter delinquency of school officers 
very plainly shows that these men have little interest in 
themselves, and little motive from without, in behalf of pub- 
lic schools. From more than one-third of the counties (one 
half, lacking only nine) no returns whatever seem to have 
been made. The rudeness and insufficiency of more than 
one-half the returns actually made, are such as to render 
them, comparatively, useless. Mr. Galoway says that ‘it 
would be cheaper and more reputable to remove from all of 
ficers the responsibility of preparing or presenting returns, 
than to receive annually representations which torture pub- 
lic expectation, caricature the school system, and alienate 
sympathy and support from a cause so dependent for vital- 


ity upon public patronage.” 
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blic officers seldom neglect duties which the people, or 

. the intelligent portion of the people, are anxious to 

performed. If the intelligent citizens of every county, 

_ the professional men, may, if but the clergymen, would 
ly press upon public attention the interests of common 
13, the work would be done, and laws would flow forth 
.s fast as the cause could be benefitted by them. 

_he western states above all others, and especially at their 
cal and transition state, require a separate officer, as 
-rintendent of Common Schools. 

_» make the superindendency of common schools a mere 
net and supplement to the secretaryship of State. is’ 
te absurd. ok at the facts. There are in Ohio be- 

een 10,000 and 11,000 whole, and from 1500 to 2000 
‘+. tional school districts. These are distributed through 
- yhty-three counties. The Superintendent of Common 
~chools should have cognizance of the general condition of 
eJucation in all these. He should awaken public attention 
when it is dormant, and direct it aright when it is awakened. 
‘To secure good teachers, to procure the constant rejection 
of bad teachers; to ascertain the condition of school funds, 
to advise in respect to school-houses, te lecture from county 
to county, call out and attend local or general conventions, 





to combine the efforts of all, now labor scattered; all these | 
things, together with official correspondence, the digest of | 
the same for the annual! reports, would overtask the strength | 
of five men, and each one a Hercules. 

To put such an office upon the Secretary of State, an of- | 
ficer having more than enough to do in his peculiar func- 
tions, is so unreasonal le that we marvel at it in a State 
proud of its intelfigence.’ We had been ashimed at the 
backwardness of Indiana; but in such reputable company, | 
we need not hang our heads, fellow-citizens! If the cause 
of common schools does not deserve a superintendent, ex-| 
clusively, it had better have none at all. ‘To tack on the duties | 
of this great trust to an already over-tasked officer, is to, 
quiet the public with only the appearance of interest in be- | 
half of schools. By seeming to take charge of sch ols the 
State relieves its citizens of the responsibility; and if then, | 
the State neglects its charge, schools will be at the same | 
time betrayed by the government and neglected by the pco- 


ple. 


| 
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CHINA TREE CORN. 

We well remember when it was announced thet in an 
importation of goods from China, a few stray kernels of | 
strange corn had been found; that, on planting, it was found 
to surpass all known corn; that the ear grew on branches. 
It sold for twenty-five cents an ear, and China tree-corn was 
all the rage; butin a year or two a change took place, and 
the rage was then with those who had bought it; and had, as 
they said, been humbugged. This corn has been raised largely 
in this county. We remember several years ago. to have 
seen a large cribfull at Mr. James Blake's, of this city, and . 
we have observed frequently in our common corn a large 
infusion of the blood of the China tree-corn. Mr. Foster in the ; 
January number of the Tennessee Farmer says, incidental- | 
ly, that as far south of 40° and below it, it has succeeded 
well, and very nearly answers the original representations. 
“On soils of a medium quality, it would out yield most va- 
rieties. It also made the best and sweetest meal; and the 
crop would turn out the greatest quantity of fodder, and of 
the best quality, (owiag to its abundance of leaves,) of any 
corn known.”’ This is important testimony and is the re- 
sult of several year’s trial on the part of Mr. Foster and 
others. Have our readers ever made a faithful trial of the 
variety? ‘There are two reasons for calling attention to it. 

i. Large shipments of corn meal are to be hereafter an- 


nually made to Europe, and acorn that produces the best 
mea! is of unusual value. 

*. Many have adopted the wise practice of sowing corn 
broad-cast for fodder. If the China tree-corn has préeii- 











nent excellencies for this purpose, let it be known. 
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CAN IT BE TRUE? — | 

Au intelligent subscriber writes; ‘I would endeavor to 
procure you some subscribers, but I do not believe the 
world—that is, hereaboute—is ripe for reformation in horti- 
cultural pursuits. Mankind—the masses | mean—must re- 
ceive a wide and more liberal education, before they can be 
induced to undertake the examination of books or papers. 
Here the fault lies: —It would be difficult to procure sub- 
scribers to a periodicgl amongst unlettered nations. Only 
few, comparatively speaking, amongst us, are capable of 
receiving benefit from a work, which, like yours, is designed 
to illustrate those very subjects that most deeply concern 
them.” 

These statements are from a citizen of this State; and are 
worthy ofespecial remark. If true, they furnish the stron- 
gest reason for exertion. Men who are unused to reading, 
should be persuaded to read. Many would refuse a paper 
for themselves, who would take it if urged upon them for 
their children’s sake. Editors sometimes reproach men for 
reading borrowed papers. But we say to our subscribers, 
lend the Farmer and Gardener to all who doubt the benefit 
of such reading; tell them frankly that you expect them on 
perceiving that there is practical advantage in agricultural 
papers, to subscribe; and then, in their turn, to persuade 
others. Be not soon discouraged, and never give way to 
impatience of temper. It does no good, and very often it 
will be unjust. It is the duty of every intelligent citizen to 
help to enlighten others. This cannot be done by assuming 
a superiority; by exhibiting yourself as aboce them; or by re- 
proaching them with ignorance. No such thing. Provide 
good schools for the young; stimulate young men to read, 
by- providing suitable and attractive papers; put reading 
matter, as far as possible, into each neighborhood, and it 
wil! most certainly act as learen. 

Among other reasons, we have put the Farmer and Gar- 
cener at a price which will enable all who are inclined to 
diffuse information to do it without great expense. There 


‘is many and many a farmer who would like to show some 


young man in his vicinity a mark of kindness; perhaps he 
has just come of age, and may have been a faithful loborer 
for years in your employment; or he may have stood by you 
in some trouble. What more appropriate token of respect 
than to present him the Farmer and Gardener for a year? 
It will come every month to remind the recipient of your 


friendship. 
Asto our correspondent: Will he not make full proof by 


personal trial? 

Another esteemed friend in Ohio writes, that he spent two 
days in visiting the most wealthy and enterprising farmers 
of his neighborhood, and procured but to. Men who have 
got rich on large farms are less likely to feel the need of a 
paper than beginners and young men on small farms. 





First Annuat Report or tHe Oxo State Boaarp or 
Acnicutrure, for the year 1846. We are indebted to the 
accomplished editor of the Ohio Cultivator for this Report. 
We have examined the Report of this Board with no small 
interest as intimately connected with a similar organization 
in Indiana. The late General Assembly passed a resolution 
recommending the resuscitation of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture, and passed a bill appropriating a small sum 
to defray their expenses. We shall have occasion to com- 
pare the two forms of organization existing in Ohio and In- 
diana, and shall then present portions of the contents of this 
report. 
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~ GULTIVATION OF CORN. 


The most valuable grain of the west, is, beyond all ques- 
Every year its importance increases. 
There is no other staple so nearly universal in its uses. It 
is profitable fur exportation, and every year increases the 
demand. The late arrivals from England inform us that a 
million bushels per month will be required in Great Britain | 


tion, Indian corn. 
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| COMMUNICATION... 
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REVIEW OF EMERSON’S TREES AND SHRUBS 
SACHUSETTS. 
At the close of an introductory notice of this wo: « by the 
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from the Report, either by his own hand or by tha: of ano- 
ther person = It is at his request that I have under‘ aken to 


until August. At home, what other article enters so large- examine this publication for the benefit of the reade's of the 
ly into domestic use, with the single exception of wheat? | Farmer and Gardener, including, of course, myseif in the 
Is the aterage yield per aker, in the west, increasing or | “@teRory of those to be editied. 


decreasing? We should be obliged to our correspondents if | 
they would make up a careful estimate for their several | ceived to be, to consist chiefly of letter-press. 


Copious, accurate, minute, chaste in style,—the Report is 
as near complete, as a work of the kind can wel! be con- 
A man of 


neighborhoocs. We co not doubt but that, here and there, | reasonable susceptibility cxn hardly rise from the perusal of 
will be found single farmers who produce occasional crops | this work, without having failen in love with his wood-lands, 


which are very large; nor do we doubt that fresh soil pro- | 
duce as bountifully as fresh soils in the west have always | 


if he had not made love to them before; and that which we 
love we will not wantonly cestroy. 


The idea, however, of cherishing a forest, is, to a west- 


done and will continue todo. But, upon well cleared farms, | ern man who dwells in the midst of a 


is there a regular and general increase of the annual yield | 


per aker; or is it stationary” or is it not decreasing’ 


“boundless contiguity of shade,” 
‘somewhat ludicrous. Potatoes cannot be raised under a 


A very large crop from new soil is no evidence of skilful | beech tree, nor will grain flourish in the dense woods: the 


farming. 
the soil and climate a fair chance. 


But to take credit for | 


The farmer cannot help himself, if he will give land must first be cleared of these incumberers of the soil: 


that which would shed warmth upon thousands of shivering 
poor, must of necessity be scattered to the winds. We 


such crops is as foolish as it would be to take credit for the ' must apply the axe. But this is not the question: to apply 


growth of the forest timber on the farm; or for the fatness 


of the wild turkey that fed upon its mast. 








Americax Pureno.ocica, Jovrnat.—O, 3. Fowler, edi- 
We have received the monthly issues of 
this scientific journal for 1846, and the first and second 
numbers for 1847. We are glad to perceive the incustry 


tor, New York. 


it with judgment; to apply it as the engraver applies his in- 
struments to the copper, or the sculptor his chizle to the 
block of marble, so as to produce out of the dull monoton- 
ous woods, that picturesque effect for which some countries 
‘are so remarkable; and to apply it with that skill and fore- 
cast which will most tend to the preservation of those wood- 
ands which need not be destroyed; and those particular 
trees which ought not to be molested: these are the ques- 
tions which concern us all. To watch the axman prostrat- 


and success of our colleague, friend and colaborer in men- | ing ina day, a majestic oak, which has been adding particle 


tal philosophy. 
writer. 
tal action. Comparison, benevolence, fairness and consci- 
entiousness, with an active partnership of self-esteem and 
approbativeness, are, if we remember aright, his prominent 
points. His writings evince the reflective over the percep- 
tive faculties; the warmth of the moral organs more strong- 
ly than the cold perceptions than the scientific or observ- 
ing faculties. We regard Fowler as at home when reason- 
ing analogically upon a moral question. Above any other 
journal of our acquaintance, this work deals with new 
questions, and unsettled principles. ‘To those who are una- 
ble to digest new matter it would prove harmfu!. But to 
those who are patient of thought, and who can sift the wheat 
from the chaff the Phrenologicai Journal could not fail to 
be of great benefit. We are obliged, and upon phrenologi- 
cal grounds too, to differ from it upon many materia! points. 





Sussor. Plows —We are glad to know that the repeated 
recommendations of the subsoil plow by the Farmer and 
Gardencr, have induced several gentlemen to procure and 
try them. We are equally well pleased to hear in each case 
an unqualified approbation of them. Mr. James Blake, of 
this county, has tried them, and if any farmer wishes to 
know their benefits, let them go and ask him. We were 
told by Mr. Watts, from Monroe county, that one of the 
best farmers in his neighborhood has tried, and been de- 


lighted with the results of subsoiling. He thinks it to be 
= only kind of plowing fit for thorough cultivation. 

The time of = is now athand. Will not our farm- 
erslook to this’ For ten dollars a good subsoil plow can 
be had either at Indianapolis or Cincinnati. Wil! not our 
readers report to us the success or failure of any trials made 
by themselves, or made under their observation by others’ 





Fowler is a vigorous thinker, and a strong | ! particle for five hundred years, until it has built itself up 
In exact conformity to bis organization is his men- | 


to its present august dimensions, the admiration, perhaps, 
of even those beneath its shade, never conveyed to my mind 
any agreeable sensations. Five centuries are not at the 
/command of a single generation of men: the tree that we 
cut down to-day, however much we may regret its loss at 
a future period, cannot be replaced in an hour. The fore- 
seeing man will therefore take a general survey of his lands, 
consider where his richest soils lie; (for there he will wish 
his fields to be;) where there is a spring or a rivulet, ora 
spot, easily converted, perhaps, into a pool for the finny 
tribe to sportin, where he may desire to build; where he 
expects to preserve his sugar-tree grove asa matter of profit, 
what timbers he will probably need in all time to come; and 
in a word, where some day he may be glad to have it in his 
| pone ~ preserve a shade; and carve out the woodlands ac- 
cordingly. 

But I had no expectation, when I began, of detaining the 
reader so long, from our more immediate purpose. One 
_the most important uses of timbered land is, in all coun- 
tries which are not hot enough without it, that of furnish- 

ing us with 
FUEL. 

Many a backwoodsman will be surprised to hear, that 
fire-wood is sometimes as high in Indiana as it is in some 
parts of Massachusetts. Not unfrequently during the win- 
ter, wood is sold in this county (Wayne,) at two dollars 
cord; the usual price in the summer months is one and 4 
fourth dollars. In the western counties of Massachusetts, 
wood is sold at two dollars a cord; in the eastern portions of 
the State at six dollars; and the average price throughou! 
the State is estimated at about four dollars. The average 
annual consumption of fire-wood throughout the State, 
supposed to be thirteen cords for each family; some families 
consuming only four cords; and others variously up to thirty 
cords. ‘The consideration of 

OTHER USES, 


to which timber is applied, is well calculated to make our 


woodlands grow into consequence in the mind of every r°- 
flecting man. Besides its application to the great purpor* 





of building houses and ships, the construction of furnitur: 





editor, he expressed his intention of making furth-r drafts + 
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, machinery of various kinds, coopers’ ware, fence, 
nplements of husbandry; there are‘the multitu- 

ses of it for lasts, and canes, and toys, clothes-pins, 

bs, butter-prints, pumps, axe-helves and handles to 

od things, baskets, planes, gunstocks, and a long 
‘ceteras: and then there is the tanner who comes in 

f irk; and the dyer for its coloring matter. “Of mi- 
n rtance,” says the author, “but of much more than 





is , given to it, is the production of 
NUTS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
the of forest trees. The produce of the shell-bark, 
chi beech, hazel, and acorn, already valuable, might 
be sed in value almost indefinitely, by selecting the 
best ties and improving them by processes similar to 
thoss. \» which we owe the fine varieties”’ of other fruit. 
This. subject to which I would call the special attention 
of nursery.men; particularly such as are most likely to 
transi! their incipient experiments into the hands of their 
sons .- others, for continuation. 
CULTIVATION OF A FOREST. 
The author justly condemns the practice of robbing our 


woodlands of their fallen leaves, if we have any interest in 
the preservation of the timber; or in the renewal of a forest 
after the old one iscutdown. And he advises that every 
tree und every branch should be allowed to have an ampie 
supply of light and air; and recommends the common prin- 
ciple of pruning as applicable to forest trees; and then adds: 
“In many hard weod trees, shoots spring vigorously from 
the stool or stump, after the trunk is cut down; and this 
mode of reproduction is chiefly relied upon in most of the 
woodlands of the State. It becomes, then, of great impor- 
tance to ascertain what are the best modes of felling, wheth- 
er by thinning out the forest or cutting it entirely down; in 
what period a wood, so cut down, will renew itself, so as to 
be profitably cut again; at what age of the tree the stump 
will shoot most vigorously; at what age, if any, trees cease 
to shoot from the stool; what trees will not thus shoot; what 
season of the year is found best for felling a forest, when 
the object is to have it renew itself speedily; and what season, 
when the object is to destroy the forest.”’ 


Many of the readers of this paper, will probably feel that. 


they have no interest in the answers to any of these enqui- 
ries, except that that may be given to the last: at what sea- 
son may a forest be best destroyed. But I suspect there 
are others in the northern portions of our State, who feel 
more deeply concerned for the coatinuance and production 
ot timber, than for its destruction. 

The great expanse of prairie lands in that section, has al- 
ready enhanced the value of timber; and on a visit to La- 


porte some years ago, I observed at least one forecasting, thor, as above cited. When they have found satisfactory 


farmer, had planted a locust grove (Robinia,) which was 
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most readily and vigorously when cut under twenty-five 


years. 


4. We all know that very old trees yield no permanent 
shoots frem their stumps; but many of our western trees 
furnish them from their roots; and some of them in the 
greatest profusion. Evergreens never give permanent 
shoots from their stumps. e sugar-maple stump makes 
no shoots, and the same is said of the beech stump; [but I 
have often critically examined the origin of shoots which 
sprang from the summit of a beech stump, and also from a 
single incision of an axe, in it. I have no clear recollection 
of their duration. J. T. P.} 

o. When the object is to renew the forest, the trees should 
not be felled when in leaf. Some prefer the winter, for con- 
venience and the quality of the wood; others the spring, for 
the greater benefit of the future growth. 

6. When the object is to destroy the growth, summer is 
universally preferred; and that month, in which the tree has, 
for that reason, attained its full growth. 

NATURAL ALTERNATION OF FORESTS. 

“Every tree must perish when deprived of its necessary 

ood. It is not surprising, therefore, that in many soils, the 
trees should at last be unable to obtain sufficient nourish- 
ment” should “cease to grow, and finally perish of inani- 
tion.’”” The soil that fails to sustain one kind of tree, may 
contain abundant food for another class. Hence we often 
find one tribe of trees succeeded by another. Maple wood 
has taken the place of spruce and hacmatack. Beech and 
maple have followed white pine, oak andchesnut. “ Oaks 
and pines most frequently succeed each other;’”’ oaks com- 
ing after pines. and pinesafter oaks. White birch supplants 
hemlock, in cold places; and hard maple does the same in 
warm ones. Maple, elm, &c., have taken the place of beech. 

In reference to trees perishing of inanition, I will here 
State, that in 1545, I was surprised to find a considerable 
number of my forest trees entirely dead, in places where I 
had before seen none but living ones. On examination it 
was discovered, that in every instance, the dead tree was a 
red-oak. (Quercus rubra.) All around stood white oaks, 
walnuts. beech, sugar-tree and other species, in a flourish- 





ing condition. 

It would be desirable to complete the catalogue of trees 
which spontaneously precede or follow one ano#ier; and 
the task would not be difficult, if farmers would but obserre. 
It is not necessary for them to go into the woods with a 
head full of Latin, nor their hands loaded with costly in- 
struments: all that is necessary in this case is, an open eye 
andcommon sense. ‘The questions to be answered are: 
What trees succeed or precede the walnut, buckeye, ash, tu- 
lip tree, hickory, and all other trees not named by the au- 





then in a flourishing condition, and served the purpose of! replies, it does not require much eloquence or talent of any 
protecting his house on the north and west sides, I think, | kind to name the tree. Where is the farmer who, thus 


until he should find it necessary to convert it to other uses. 
Then again, I remember dense groves of oak and other trees 
had sprung up since the present settlement of the country, 
and | suspect are at this time in a very fit condition to be 
treated according to the economy practiced in older and 
more experienced countries. These and other considera- 
lion®, encourage me to condense the result of the author's 
researches as follows: , 

1. To renew a forest, the timber should be cut clean and 
close. Where woods are thinned only, the remaining trees 
are liable to be wind-shaken, and are often destroyed by 
storms; and the new growth being shaded, is sparse and 
feeble. But where a new forest springs up, it accommo- 
cates itself to all circumstances of the elements. 

2. Wood entirely cut down, will renew itself so as to be 
profitably cut again in ten to twenty years if it be white or 
grey birch; twenty to twenty-five years, if maple or ash; 
oaks may be cut again in twenty to thirty-three years. 
“Cedar swamps, which grow from seed, cannot be profita- 
bly cut in less than forty years.” Pitch-pines from seed, in 
not less than forty to sixty years. Burning over the sur- 
face, plowing and sowing with rye, is recommended for 
pitch pon. but strongly condemned for the hard woods. 

3. Most kinds of hard wood are worth more b twenty 
or thirty per cent. for fuel, at the 4 aby twenty-five years, 


equipped with information, could notsit down and despatch 
a note to the editor saying: I have found by an examina- 


tion of the prostrated and nearly decayed trunks and old 
| stumps in my woods, that the former forest was chiefly elms, 


and the present growth is &e. Or: My woods are now ev- 
erywhere springing up with &c., where formerly I cleared 
it of &c. whatever stood there before. A man who never 
opens his mouth, will not soon learn the art of speaking; 
and he who never takes up his pen, will never learn to write. 

We have thus hastened over some of the preliminary mat- 
ters; and in future numbers it is proposed to accompany 
the author through his book, with the assumed privilege of 
plucking such of the fruits of his labor, as may be most 
welcome to the readers of the Farmer and Gardener. And 
for the encouragement of such as may be disposed to doubt 
the adaptation of the axthor’s refinement to their rusticity 
I will stand out of the way, and let the author speak for 
himself, as follows: 

‘It is not written for men of science, ° * *, 
But itis for the common, unlearned citizens, who live on 
farms, in the country, and have few books and little leis- 
ure. It is, as far as possible, for it cannot be wholly, di- 
vested of technical language, in order that they may un- 
derstand it. And it will accomplish the purpose for which 
it was written, if it awaken them to a deeper sense of the 








than at seventy-five; and the trees for fuel shoot again 





value of some of the blessings by which they are surrounded, 
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and lead them or any of them to resolve to preserve the old 
forests and plant new.” Se a 








EXTRACTS FROM LEIBIG. . 

Mr. Beecher: —With your permission I will transcribe a 
few passages from Professor Liebig’s work on “ Agricultural 
Chemistry,” accompanied with a few comments, and ask 
their publication in your useful journal. Though the work 
of Liebig may not be free from errors in every respect, yet 
it possesses sufficient merit to entitle it to examination by all 
those capable of following the author into his immense store- 
house of chemical knowledge. I shall not, in the selections 
which follow, confine myself to any particular subject, but 
shall endeavor to furnish some of the more curious and in- 
teresting paragraphs of this great work on a subject of para- 
mount importance to the farmer. And first, [ beg to pre- 
sent the author’s opinion on the worthiness of agricultural 
occupations. 


“There is no professiot,”’ says he, “which can be com-_ 


ared in importance with that of agriculture, for to it be- 
ongs the production of food for man and animals; on it de- 
pends the welfare and development of the whole human spe- 
cies, the riches of states and all commerce; nor is there any 
other profession in which the application of correct princi- 
ples is productice of more beneficial effects, or is of greater or 
more decided influence.’” How important, then, that these 
“principles”’ be correctly understood by the husbandman! 
In endeavoring to disprove the opinion that carbonic acid 
does not serve as food for young plants, Liebig says: ‘“Ma- 
ny conditions are necessary for the life of plants; those of 
each genus require special conditions; and should but one 
of these be wanting, although the rest be supplied, the plants 
will not be brought to maturity. The organs of a plant, as 
well as those of av animal, contain substances of the most 
different kinds; some are formed solely of carbon and the 
elements of water, others contain nitrogen, and in al! plants 
we find metalic oxides in the state of salts." Now, heaven 
having furnished the climate, it is the duty of the farmer 
to supply the soil with whatever ingredients his vegetation 
may require for its full development. But how shill he 
do this if he is ignorant of the chemical composition 


of the different plants which he desires to bring to the ful- 


lest perfection? Indeed. he may supply the necessary in- f 


gredients to the soil by manure—by accident; precisely as 
the boy feeds his new-caught pet; if it refuses corn he of- 
fers it meat. The farmer sees his crops year after year 


the 
he does not understand. He resolves, however, to manure 
his land, but unfortunately applies a sort of manure en- 


tirely unsuitable to bring the plants to maturity. Thus he 
is foiled in his attempts, and he hastens to conclude that his 


‘“*Now it is the qeneral,object of ‘agriculture t 


ounteract 
those influences capable of degenerating, or soning the 
growth; it is its object to nourish the plants unc +r its man- 
agement in the most plenteous manner, so as t. ause them 


‘to attain their most remarkable size. And it |< the special 
object of agriculture to obtain an abnormal natant!) 
development and production of certain parts of ; \aats, or of 
certain vegetable matters, which are employe: as food for 
man and aujmals, or for the purpose of industry.” This 
last object we occasionally see our orchardists practice 
when they remove a ring of bark from a limb containing 
young fruit. The sap is, in this manner, inte: \pted from 
passing so freely back to the body of the tree, an undue 
quantity is furnished to the fruit thus situated; the conse- 
quence of which is an abnormal, or unnatural size given to 
the fruit. Vines are likewise pruned, on the same principle; 
that is, with a view of furnishing the fruit with a larger 
quantity of juices; and the blossoms of potatoes are removed 
for the purpose of giving the tubers a large size. 

It is a truth, confirmed by the universal experience of 
mankind, that land is not impoverished, though it has yield- 
ed hundreds of crops, provided an equal amount of vegeta- 
ble matter be supplied annually to that with which it has 
parted. Now the undisturbed forest and the wide-spread 
prairie, though they send forth yearly such immense quan- 
tities of vegetable substances, that, were it not for the wise 
provisions of nature, would be sufficient to, after a few 
years, make them barren deserts, yet once a year they yield 

k to the soil in the form of branches, leaves, straw, &c., 
an amoum equal to that which their roots have extracted. 
Professor Liebig uses the following es this 
sublime provision of Beneficence: ‘All innumerable 
products of vitality resume, after death, the original form 
from whence they sprung. And thus death—the complete 
‘dissolution of an existing generation—becomes the source of 
life for anew one!’’ Though particular spots of the earth, 
by unprincipled hands, have been robbed of their riches and 
inade barren, yet noconclusion is more just than this: that 


in food for plants, the whole earth is just as rich as ever she 


was. Itis, therefore, important that these riches, like the 
dews of heaven, be equally dispensed everywhere. __ 
The analyses of plants, in some instances, have furnished 
salts, the origin of which could not very easily be detected, 
for the most carefully conducted experiments failed to ex- 
hibit them in the soil. Sea-water is known to contain in- 
‘numerable salts in a state of solution, and, accordingly, to 
the ocean Liebig goes for an explanation of this difficulty 


growing lighter; the “conditions necessary for the life of |“‘By the continual evaporation,” says he, ‘sof the sea, its 
ticular class of plants which he is desirous of rearing 8@lts are spread over the whole surface of the earth; and be- 


ing subsequently carried down by the rain, furnish to vege- 
tation those salts necessary to its existence. This is the or- 
gin of the salts found in the ashes of plants in those cases 
where the soil could not have yielded them.” Iodine, asim- 


land is worn out; when, had he labored understandingly, a ple element of nature, till a few years ago unknown, 's 


moiety of the labor ae thrown away would have 
renovated and made fra 
tions of this kind might assist some folks in arriving at just 
conclusions respecting the destruction of fruit trees. All 
the “conditions necessary for their lives” are not furnished, 
or else, other conditions, absolutely incompatible with their 
lives, are superadded, viz: the frosts of our winters. But, 
in a place, I may have occasion to allude to this sub- 
jec ° 
The contrast-brought about by the art of culture, between 
species of the same kind, is quite wonderful. A squash the 
size of the fist may furnish a seed which, placed in a more 
salubrious and highly cultivated soil, may not only produce 
a vine of immense dimensions, but also, squashes, in the ag- 
gregate, weighing several hundred pounds. On this subject 
professor speaks thus: “Wedo not know what height 
and strength nature has allotted to plants; we are acquainted 
—_ with the size they usually attain. Oaks are shown 
both in London anc Amsterdam, as 


: kabl ~ e 
which have been reared by Chinese gardeners, snd enocaiy 
one foot and a half in height, al their trunks, bark, 


leaves, branches, and whole habits evince a venerable age.” 

pe pete ~ — use i _—— have been starved 
’ Dn j 

—— caaieall . owed only a sufficiency of nutri- 





|found sparingly in the ashes of sea-weeds, and more largely 
itful his barren fields. Considera- | in Fuci or sponge; but I believe the most accurate tests have 


failed to exhibit even traces of it in sea-water itself, altho’ 


—_ can be no doubt of its presence in the ocean. “ 


meen Liebig remarks,—that is, the fuci &c.,—‘‘are col- 
ectors of Iodine just as land plants are of alkalies; and they 
yield us this element, in quantities such as we could not 
otherwise obtain from the water without the evaporation of 
whole seas.”” But I must bring this, already too ex 

a communication, to a close, reserving for a second some 
further considerations. MatrTHews. 


! 
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BIG FRUIT. 

When Wayne county reported the weight of her enor: 
mous pippins to the Farmer and Gardener, I suppose me 
did not expect to be met immediately by Ohio with thirty- 
four-ounce apples in her hand, as stated by the editor in 
closing number of our second volume. Well, it is too late 
now for Wayne to search among her pippins for stil! larget 
than Ohio’s; but I venture to say we can excel Ohio in quo 
ting stories of huge apples, if we can’t grow the fruit itself 





Pinkerton who hails {rom the year 1800, citing Tooke, whe, 
if I remember rightly, was for along time a resident in Rus 


sia, and “saw, and sure he ought toknow,” says: ‘ Large 
0 





are seen in the middle and southern perts of Rue 
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ities of fruit are imported. While apples, and 
: ond as far north as the 49° plums and cherries 
a 550 What is called the Kirefskoi apple’ often 
= ounds, is of an agreeable flavor, and will keep 


fia 


wey 
a lo eat 
appears to have been as propitious to the other 
= . on in the horticultural ~~ The Courier 
des is says: “ The year 1846 will be remarkable 
for pr > fruits of a size before unknown in France. 
A gal of Montreuil has presented to the king peaches 
of th ree centimetres in diameter (nearly thirteen 
inches ' in the environs of Paris ananas of sixty-four 
cent: > (twenty-five inches.) We frequently see at 
Font. u bunches of grapes that weigh one and a half 
kilogr -« (three and one-third pounds, avoridupois.) 
The | - pumpkin of the market of the Innocents weigh- 
ed 197 . ogrammes (4344 Ibs avoirdupois) and a child of 
three or | or years old could have easily sleptin it. Every- 


where »’ ue fruitsellers shops and restaurants we see apples, 


pears, potatoes and beets of a size really nT . 











FARMERS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

I have watehed the action of the last Legislature with 
considerable interest, expecting that something would be 
done for the encouragement of agriculture; but in this I am 
disappointed. Those representatives who were farmers ap- 
peared to have no common interest, no concert of action; 
they seemed perfectly satisfied with their present condition; 
and evinced no wish to improve or raise the standard of the 
laboring classes, or to keep pace with the progress of agri- 
cultural science in our sister States. A bill bearing the im- 

of the broad hand of a farmer was destined, through 
much tribulation, to pass on to the table or under it; for ex- 
ample, a farmer managed to get a bill before the House to 
require drovers to mark their animals, and thus prevent 





their driving off other than their own property; but this 
sma!! favor was denied. Another farmer, from the north, | 
introduced a resolution instructing the committee on agri- } 
culture to inquire into the expediency of passing a law to 
impose a fine on any owner or occupant of land, who shall | 
suffer Canada thistles to mature or produce sced on his. 
grounds; but the committee, after being furnished a bill and 
requested to report it, refused entirely to do so, and reported 
the resolution back to the House, without any action; and 
when a bill was introduced by a select committee, farmers 
pounced upon it as they would upon a wolf in their sheep- | 
yard, and the friends of the bill were compelled to recom- 
mit it to a select committee and confine it to a few of the 
northern counties. What can we expect as long as farmers 
will not defend their own interests?’ Lawyers have intro- 
duced their bills, mechanics have attended to the lien law, 
canals have been attended to, corporations of various kinds 
have been chartered; but let the farmer point out any bene- | 
fit he can hope to receive, of a general character, from any 
law of the last Legislature? 
It is unreasonable to foster prejudices against the learned 
professions at all; but it is even more so when the laboring 
classes take no stand, claim no rights, and use no efforts to 
advance their own interests. I see no good reason why the 
farmers of Tndiaua should not unite and throw state and sec- 
tional prejudices aside, and by an interchange of sentiment 
and friendship advance the common welfare and respect- 
ability of our State. Farmer. 
IxpiaxsPouis, January 28, 1847. : 
_Remarks.— Although dated at Indianapolis, our friend re- | 
sides in the extreme north of the State. At the time his ar- . 
ticle was penned he was not apprized that a bill had passed 





the Legislature, giving the State Board of Agriculture juris- P 


ciction in the matter, and making a small allowance for 
their ee We hope that this, the first of a long series 
of beneficent steps of legislation destined to put Indiana far | 
above her present position.—Ep. 


' 
' 
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RENOVATION OF LAND BY DEEP PLOWING. 
Ricumonn, Wayne County, Ia., Jan. 29, 1847. 
My present object is, to give a short account of an exper- 
oa I tried the last season and the result. I have a small 
which formerly had been sown down in timothy and 
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clover; but for many years previous to that time, had been 
severely cultivated, according to the early mode of this 
country, until it wasso much impoverished that the soil 
could not produce a crop of grass that would pay for cut- 
ting; therefore it was pastured while in grass, which was 
five or six years. This was considered the poorest field on 
the farm. Last spring in the month of April, with a stro 
team and a good plow, I broke it up in the following man- 
ner: The plow cut a furrow about five inches deep, and for 
the want of a subsoil plow (as we have none in this neigh- 
borhood) a second furrow was plowed in the bottom of each 
preeeding one, nearly of the same depth, breaking up the 
ground thoroughly, to the depth of about nine to ten inches; 
the second furrow was performed by having a pin in the 
clevice at the end of the beam, by which the plow was 
thrown off from the land into the furrow previously made. 
After the plowing was completed in this manner, the ground 
was thoroughly harrowed both ways of the furrow and di- 
agonally, with an iron-toothed harrow, until perfectly pal- 
verized, then furrowed out and crossea for planting in Bit 
three feet each way. I intended to manure it all in the hill 
when planted, as without such treatment I thought there 
was no reason to expect a crop worth attending to. But at 
the time for planting, there came on an universal wet s 

of weather, and after the rain had ceased, and the ca. 
was dry enough to plant, the under-soil was so soft, that 
the wheels of the wagon would sink to the depth it had been 
plowed, rendering it so difficult to get through, that I plant- 
ed it without the intended manure, believing that if I got 
no crop of corn, it would prepare the soil fer a future one. 
When the corn came up the cut worms came with it, and 
eat it almost litterally up. It was replanted and again eaten 
off; much of it entirely destioyed. What was left contin- 
ued to look yellow and weakly until near harvest time, 
when its color was changed to a thrifty green, and began to 
grow very fast. After planting I never puta plow in it, 
but used the cultivator exclusively, and kept the ground 
constantly clean and mellow. 

One end of the field lay near the farm-house within ram- 
bling distance of the poultry, which destroyed the worms on 
that part to a great extent, and the corn on that portion of 

e piece grew better and yielded better than the balance of 
the field. When the crop was gathered I measured a piece 
off of this best end, and measured the corn accurately. The 
yield was 113) bushels to the aker. The balance of the 
field was measured in the wagon body—measuring one load 
first, accurately; being the body even full. By this mea- 
surement the whole field ave 
the aker. I am well satisfied, that if this piece of ground 
had been broken up and tended in the ordinary manner, 
there would not have been one half the quantity of corn 
produced. The land lay high and rolling, the soil partaking 
largely of clay. 

My object in this statement is, to induce more experi- 
anced practical farmers to test its benefits. 

Wa. R. Faurxe. 

P.S. Is there any mode of destroying the sour-dock ex- 
cept by eradicating it? This is a tedious process. 

We do not know of any other way; but some of our read- 
ers may; if so, let us hear.—Epb. 
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ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 
Cincinnati, January 10th, 1847. 

Mr. Editor: — Are we in the back woods, bound to be- 
lieve al! we read from the pens of their great horticulturists 
in the East, or may we, with becoming modesty, doubt the 
correctness of their assertions? In the late horticultural re- 
ort of the New York American Institute, it is said, that 
‘‘all our fine plums are derived from the austere sloe, our fin- 
est pippins from the wild crab, and that our best native grapes 
are ae by cultivation from a fruit so sour that a fox would 
turn up his nose at them, to be a superior table fruit.” I 
have been accustomed to see the plum for the last forty-five 
years in the different western States, and where they had 
been produced from seed for centuries; bearing no resem- 
blance to the sloe, and none of the latter tree near. 

The crab apple, I have for the same period seen in the 
wilds of the west. Asan instance, I name the great Crab 
Orchard of Kentucky, and though increased for ages from 


raged seventy-five bushels to - 
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seed, have seen no improvement in the quality of the fruit. 
I have always found the native grape in its wild state, where 


fully exposed to the sun and air, as fine, as after years of 


cultivation in the garden. The only change I[ have disco- 


vered is, that close pruning, improves the size of the bunches. | 


SELECTIONS. 


| MANAGEMENT OF HONEY-BEES. 
The rendering of the moth powerless to do harm. simply 











rr 
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But where properly pruned in the garden, I have found the | through the ability of the bees to protect themselves, may be 


bunches of fruit as large and as fine the first year, as after’ illustrated as follows :— 


forty years of garden culture. He also speaks of our ‘‘de- | 


In a thoroughly strong stock of bees the moth has never, 


licious Beurré pears being derived from a fruitso astringent, 9S Yet been known to obtain a lodgment to undermine them; 


hard, and stony, that animals shun it.” And as he does 
not give it a name, I presume it is deemed improper to name 
it in a Christian community. If I mistake not, the same 


writer in a book of his, says, the nectarine was produced’ 


from a peach stone. Millions of seedling peaches have been 
raised in these States, but I have heard of a single instance 
only, where a nectarine was said to have been produced 
from a peach stone; (the Boston.) Perhaps the writer will 
explain it on the ground that the day of miracles is passed. 
We naturally look to you to correct our errors, and request 
your views. Do you expect us to believe that in the short 
seasons of Scotland, ten crops of grass are produced, asa 
late writer asserts, from whose work you recently gave 
some extracts’? If I am to believe this, I shall not find ita 
difficult matter to believe all the great horticulturist, Bridge- 
man, has asserted. A BackwoopsmMan. 








METEOROLOGY. 


W oopwarp Co..rece, Cincinnati, Jan, 29, 1847. 
Friend Beecher:—In presenting you with a summary of 

Meteorological Register for December 15846, 1 would re- 
mark that it has been marked by very striking characters, 
and that a register of the weather, or a summary from it, 
kept in the interior of Indiana, would be very interesting to 
many of your readers, especially to me. I regard it on the 
whole, as the most remarkable winter month that has come 
under my observation. 
Summary of the Meteorological Register, kept at Woodward 

College, Cincinnati, for the month of December 1546, 

BY JoserH Ray, M. D. 
Least height of thermometer - - - - - 19°. 


Greatest height of — do. - = = = = 66°, 
Monthly range of do. - = 2s = = 47°, 
Mean temperatureof month - - - - - 39088 
Mean do. atsunrise- - - - - 36°] 
Mean do. at2P.M. - - - - 44938 
Coldest day, December 19th, 

Mean temperature of coldest day - - - 25°. 
Warmest day, December 31st, 

Mean ‘Temperature of warmest day - - 62°.5 


Number of days of rain and snow, 12. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 9.25 in. 
All the snow melted as it fell, except that on the 16th, 
which was mixed with sleet. 
Weather.—Clear and fine 11 days; variable 6 days; cloudy 
14 days. ; 
Wind.—N. 2 days; N. E. 3 days; E. 3 days; 
S.W.7 days; W. 13 days; N. W.1 day. 
Observations.—This month has been remarkable in sev- 
eral respects. 


First. The average mean temperature of the month of 


December, at this eS during the last twelve years, is 33°; 
so that December 1846 has been nearly 7° warmer than the 
average. 

Second. The months of December 1845 and 1846, have 
both presented remarkable deviations from the mean tempe-_ 
rature, but in opposite directions; the first being 8 degrees 
colder, and the last 7 degrees warmer than the mean; thus. 
making in two successive years the striking difference of 15. 
——- in the average of mean temperature of the sathe 
month. 

Third. For the period of twelve years, ending with 1846, 
the average amount of rain and melted snow for the month 
of December is 3.37 inches, while the rain and melted snow 
in December 1846, has been nearly three times this amount. 
agro To of the driest months of the year, 

e in it n the wettest, the quanti 
and melted snow being about one- 1 cata faders 


of the annual ave 
of the whole amount that falls my city. average 


S. 2 days; 








| the moth, 


if all stocks can be kept in a strong condition, it follows 
‘that no stock will be undermined. Now a swarm or stock 
of bees is strong, and able to resist the moth, in the ratio 
of their numbers to the area to be defended. A thousand 
bees at work in the corner of a hive covering fifty square 
inches of comb, are as fully able to protect themselves 
against the moth, as twenty thousand bees in a full hive. 
A stock is strong when every part of the comb is densely 
covered with bees, and a surplus is found below unable to 
get admission, without any regard to the size of the hive, 
and all such stocks will defend theinselves succesfully against 
the attacks of the moth ; but the question is, how can we 
always have our stocks in this strong condition? It is in 
using certain means which we have in our power, to pro- 
mote the fecundity of the bees—to adapt the size of our 
hives to their natural increase, neither giving them too mach 
‘nor too little room, and so shaping that room, that the bees 
operate to the best advantage, in all the ramifications of their 
employment, and above all admitting a plenteous infusion 
of fresh air, that gives life and vigor to all animated nature. 
These things taken in connection, give the greatest possible 
increase of the bees, and produce a strong and healthy pro- 
geny, active and vigorous, that live out all their days, al- 
ways showing full hives with an abundance of stores, acting 
on the defensive with power and spirit—such are the bees 
that bid defiance to the moth. On the other hand, hives 
poorly adapted to the natural requirement of the bees, too 
large or too small, ventilated in the wrong place, or, per- 
haps, not at all, the bees weak and feeble in infancy, or in 
their early development, from the want of a pure atmosphere, 
left perhaps on short allowance of winter food, which leaves 
the bees in a weak condition in the spring, from which they 
barely recover, thus diminishing their increase in a (great 
degree, and becoming an easy prey to the moth—such are 
the stocks that are subject to become{undermined by this in- 
sect. There are cases, however, in which the strongest 
stocks are suddenly weakened by over-swarming, and may 
be destroyed by the moth. This very seldom occurs. The 
only stock that I ever lost was in this way. It threw off 
three large swarms, and the last one was larger than the 
stock could bear. I did not notice it till too late to save 
them. The only remedy in such a case, is to return the 
swarm to the parent stock, as soon as hived, or at evening, 
when the condition of the parent hive can be readily seen. 
It is probable that future swarms would not issue, and if one 
should, it is not probable that its numbers would endanger 
the parent stock. The mode of returning a swarm, is to 
place a table alongside of the bottom-board of the hive to 
receive the bees, and even therewith, touching the bottom- 
board ; then place the swarm near the old hive, and raise 
the new hive a few inches from the table, and then bring it 
diagonally upon the table, with sufficient force to dis 
lodge the bees, which will immediately take to the old hive. 
As soon as the bees are dislodged, draw your hive quickly 
to the farthermost corner of the table, and lay it down upon 
its side, jn order to allow such bees as remain inside to es- 
cape. I[t is best to lower the front of the bottom-board of 
the old hive, before dislodging the swarm, an inch, at least, 
or the swarm would have difficulty in entering rapidly, and 
might cluster upon the outside, and in the morning take 
their flight. 

The means to be used in order to have your bees able to 
defend themselves against the attacks of the moths, is D0- 
thing more nor less than the system of nt, as de- 
fined in these numbers. I have kept my bees on this plan 
a certain number of years, during which time I have lost one 
stock by the moth, as before stated, and that was owing to 
excessive swarming. In the same len of time, one of 
my neighbors, who founded a colony of six hives, on ihe 
patent principle, with apparatus to prevent the entranc: of 
lost every one of his stock! Another neighbor. 
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kind of hive, met with severe loss also. These 


with the : 4 ’ 
you und i, were hives patented as proof against moths, 
with sm .rrow tubes through which the bees enter, 
which, it tended, the bees will successfully defend. 
Now, ins’ of closing up the bottoms of my hives, I leave 
the who! amference exposed, as before stated, and my 
bees defen. cmselves successfully ; and in order to do this, 
the bees» be placed in hives of a size that their natural 
increase » | ways keep full, at the season of the year that 
they ares. ect tothe moth. Here we at once see the ab- 


solute nec-es.ty of studying the science of the correct size 
of hives; {oc there must be a right and a wrong size, and a 
right shape ond a wrong shape. No one can suppose that a 
hive may « ther be large or small, short or long, and make 
no difference with his saccess; hence, if we must have a 
certain size, et us place that size as we find from experience 
that it should be. I find that hives 12 inches square in the 
clear, do better than larger or smaller ones, and for my rea- 
sons more fully, the reader is referred to vol. 5, pp. 343-4 of 
this paper. I do not say thata variation of an inci or two 
either way would be a cause of unsuccess in all cases, but I 
am fully satisfied that more space than a cubic foot is super- 
fluous, and for reasons before given, I confine it to a square. 

But, aside from the foregoing, 1 think I may safely say, 
that without a correct knowledge of a proper winter man- 
agement, all our efforts will avail nothing. By various ex- 
periments of heat and cold afforded to my bees, I find that 
there is no such ory hy freezing bees to death: and the 
colder they are kept the better. By keeping the bees cool 
not half the number die during winter, and when the season 
of increase arrives, a few days will serve to fill the hives to 
overflowing, and they will generally keep so during the 
summer, and will be able to bid defiance to the moth. 

In answer to the query of ** Reviewer,” how it happens 
if hives must be no longer than wide, that bees flourish so 
well in hollow trees? | admit that bees will “flourish”’ to 
a certain extent in anything—in a flour barrel, orstove pipe, 
if you please ; but for the greatest increase and the greatest 
product of honey, in a certain number of years, from a 
single swarm, we must not go to “‘hollow trees.”” In the 
case of ‘‘Reviewer,”’ perhaps the stock had remained in the 
tree ten years, without ever having issued a swarm; now, 
what would have been the result if that swarm had been 
hived by an experienced apiarian?—not less than one thousand 
swarms, and honey enough to load a ship, during the ten years. 

Ravenswood, November, 1#46. T. B. MINER. 

[ Agriculturist. 








A METHOD FOR DESTROYING WEEVILS, MOTHS, AND 
OTHER INSECTS INJURIOUS TO WHEAT. 

Mr. Editor:—Having read in your November number 
your article on insects destroying corn and wheat, and Dr. 
Harris’s letter on the same subject, it brought to my mind 
an article which I had read in the Annaels de Rorille, an ex- 
cellent book from the pen of the late Mathieu de Dombasle. 
Although, im my opinion, it is useful to us farmers to be 
able to identify the enemy, still we are not much benefitted, 
unless furnished with a means of destroying him. I have, 
therefore, translated and herewith send you the above-men- 
Loned articte. If you think it may be be of any use you 
may insert the whole or part of it in your paper. 

December 12th, 1846. 
[ Farmer’s Cabinet. 


‘A multitude of means for destroying insects that devour 


wheat in granaries, have been suggested at different times; 
vut it must be acknowledged that we are still in want of an 
easy and economical process, which should fulfil with cer- 
tainty the intended object, without presenting objections of 


‘nature precluding its constant and habitual use. I have, 


‘ome hope of these requisites being found united in the me- 
thod I am going to describe, which has been communicated 
‘ome by an enlightened and trustworthy farmer who lives 
‘amy neighborhood, and who has been completely success- 
‘ul in its appheation. 

“The idea must have occurred frequently, of applying 
sulphurous acid gas—the vapor which escapes from burn- 
‘ng brimstone—to the destruction of insects injurious to 
grain, we know, indeed, with what promptitude this gas 
easions the death of all insects exposed to it; the only 
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difficulty might be in finding a simple and easy way of tho- 
rou ly Bg gn with this gas the mass of infested grain. 
Should there be merely brimstone burned in the room where 
the = is stored, it is probable that only the surface of 
the heap would be penetrated at a very inconsiderable depth; 
it would, besides, require the production of an enormous 
quantity of gas, as the whole contents of the granary must 
be filled with it, to obtain even such an incomplete effect. 
The above-mentioned farmer has contrived an ingenious way 
of applying the gas, which I think will answer ev Fpose 
with easeandeconomy. He proceeds as follows: makes 
use of two empty cathe containing each two or three hecto- 
litres,* «hich are placed on two joists ten or twelve feet | 
laid on the floor as they are usually disposed in a wine cel- 
lar. “This apparatus should be placed in the granary so as 
to have sufficient space to circulate all round. The casks 
have an opening a little larger than a common bung-hole. 
Through this opening the cask is filled with sulphurous gas 
by burning a brimstone match, in the same way as 
do for wine casks+. The wheat is then, by means of a fan- 
nel pouredjinto the cask until completely full, and it takes 
the place of the gas. While the match is burning in one 
cask, the other is filled with grain and being rolled to the 
extremity of the joists, which ought to be raised one foot 
above the floor, when it is raked in a heap to one side.— 
Two men working in this way, may, in a few hours, sata- 
with sulphurous gas a considerable quantity of grain, for 
this operation is about as speedy as that of measuring wheat. 
** It is easily understood that, in this proeess, the grains 
of wheat separating from each other when falling throu 
an atmosphere of sulphurous gas, are impregnated with it 
all over, and that it is impossibie for une single grain in the 
whole not to be reached by it. The air which fills the in- 
terstices between the grains is so impregnated with this gas 
that no insect can possibly live many seconds in it. 


“ This method seems to me to insure the destruction of all 
insects that may be contained in wheat, whether they are in 
the state of larva, or in the state of perfect insect ; but I am 
not as certain that the eggs will lose the faculty of hatching. 
This question may demand new researches. At any rate, 
admitting that the eggs might withstand the action of the 
gas, the performance of this process is so easy and requires 
so little expense, that even if it had to be repeated when 
new insects should have hatched, the inconvenience would 
be trifling ; and the evil would be cut in the root by destroy- 
ing at once a whole generation, as no new eggs could be 
produced. 

“To take off the smell that the grain might have con- 
tracted by this operation, it will be sufficient to stir, two 
or three times in the course of a few days, the sulphurated 
wheat, sulphurous acid being eminently volatile ; and the 
farmer who practised it assured me that no taste or odor is 
preserved in the flour or bread proceeding from that wheat. 

“Some precautions ought to be observed in using this 
process, in order that the laborers should should not be sof- 
focated by the gas emitted inthe granary. The latter should 
be well aired by two large openings situated at opposite sides ; 
and the operation should be performed when the wind blows 
hard enough to create a strong draught. ‘The person who 
pours the grain in the cask being the most liable to be in- 
commoded by the gas which is displaced, must always put 
himself tq the windward side of the cask. 


‘For the use of large establishments an apparatus might 
be easily contrived, by means of which the operation could 
be easily performed in a continuous manner, by introducing 
a stream of sulphurous gas in a vertical tube made of four 
boards, through which the grain would be sent from the up- 
per to the lower story; but for the use of a farmer, orf 
any other person not having a very large quantity of grain 
to be operated upon, I think the use of casks will be the 
most commodious application of this method. 

* A hectolitre is equal to twenty-two gallons English measure. 

+ This operation is performed by fastening the match to the end 
of a — Pick is introduced at the bung-hole. The match must 
be placed as low as may be without setting fire to the cask. The 
floor of granaries in France are generally laid with bricks. On 


hoard floors some precaution should be used 
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‘I think it probable that the germinative faculty shall not 
be affected in the grain by the application of sulphurous gas 
but it may be interesting to enquire whether this applica- 
tion would not be more efficacious against the propogation 
of smut, than the other methods hitherto employed. If it 
be indeed true, as is generally believed, the action of lime 
an of sulphate of copper destroys the seminiform buds of 
smut, we may anticipate the same and a more energetic ef- 
fect from acid sulphurous gas ; and the application of this 
process would be certainly the easiest and the least expensive 
of all those that have been hitherto suggested to answer the 
purpose.” 








CORN TRADE OF THE WEST. 


Indian corn is vastly the most important and valuable sta- 
ple of the West. The supply has long been redundant, and 
can be indefinitely increased, but until lately it entered but 
little into general commerce, and little attention has yet 
been paid to the means of improving or increasing this 
branch of trade. The large demand that has recently sprung 
up for coru in Europe challenges the attention of western 
farmers and merchants, and requires a thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

Corn as food for man or beast, in foreign countries, can 
be brought into successful competition with other grain only 
by its low price. But it is so bulky and light an article 
that the cost of transportation to a distant market must con- 
stitute a large part of its price. It is also a perishable arti- 
cle, and the hazard of loss in that way increases its price, 
while it increases the difficulty of introducing it abroad asa 
substitute for other grain. Diminution in the cost of trans- 
portation and getting it to market in a sound condition are 
the two prominent requisites to the improvement of the 
trade. 

The saving in cost of transportation effected by shelling 
is so large and obvious, that a great part of the corn shipped 
on the western rivers is now shelled. But this practice 
should become universal. It will enable farmers living at 
quite a distance from the rivers to take their corn to market, 
whenever it bears a fair price. Even for consumption in the 
interior, shelled corn would enjoy many advantages. Be- 
sides the saving in taking it to market, its small bulk would 
aid its sale to the retail dealer, and save the city consumer 
much of the advance he has to pay to the retailer. 

Several excellent corn-shellers have been invented, some 
ef which have obtained a considerable introduction among 
the ree farmers, out the small farmers will require a cheap- 
er sheller. A thin cast iron slab, with from four to five 
holes of different sizes, is with a mallet an efficient corn- 
sheller, and can be procured at a cost of from one to two dol- 
lars. A single stroke of the mallet drives the cob through, 
clearing it of the grain. It is mach-better to fan the grain 
before it is sent to market, and this now is generally done 
by those having fans. ; 

But the shelled corn cannot be sent forward in bulk, the 
handling and preservation of it both requiring that it be put 
upin packages. It is now nearly always shipped in sacks, 
and an impression prevails that it keeps better in gunny 
bags than in other sacks. Our decided impression is that 
this is a mere prejudice. We believe that the hempen ba 
will be found fully equal to the gunny of India. It wil 
certainly command a better price at its place of destination, 
whether it be required as stock for paper or for woven fab- 
rics. The cotton sack is said to be too weak, and it cannot 
be afforded as cheap as the gunny or hemp sack. 

For stowing, handling, and, in general, for cheapness, 
the sack is superior to other packages, but probably for 
keeping the corn sweet and sound, casks may be superior. 
We observe that some shipments have been made from New 
York in boxes with a view of rving the corn from the 
influence of the damp air on shipboard. Caska will allow of 
a free circulation of air between them, and will not trans- 
mit heat from one to another as freely as sacks. Packing 
in hemp bage or gunnies costs six te eight cents a bushel, 
and casks bought in the cities will probably cost ten or 
twelve cents per bushel, but the farmer could have his own 
casks made by his own laborers, as the tobacco, sugar, and 
rice planter does, at a much less cost than the market price 
of casks. Timber is everywhere abundant, and the hands 


might in the winter season get out the stay: to be made 
into casks on rainy days in the succeeding a) mn and in 
the long winter nights. ‘The staves should be im, and the 
requisite strength be given by hooping. The — asks should 
have but little bulge, and the heads should be -ustained by 
an outer lining hoop. : 
Rice is always packed incasks. It is little licble to det 
ioration in transporting, and therefore casks were probably 
referred because of their cheapness and to prevent 
ut if corn will a better, as we have little doubt it wil, 
in casks than in sacks, there is a powerful and conclusive 
motive for their use. 
But whatever may be the form of the package, it is high- 
ly umportant that the corn should be fully dry before its 
shipment. Kiln-drying, though it certainly will impair the 
flavor and nutritive qualities of the grain, will of course 
save it from deterioration in the ze. The best prepe- 
ration doubtless is to leave the corn over for some months, 
if not a full year, stowed away in the husk, in a dry, airy 
barn. It should never be shipped to a distant market until 
ithas had time to dry pretty thoroughly. The high nail 
pens, with scanty roofs, in which it is often cribbed, exposes 
the corn to the rains. The cribs should be large and airy, 
with roofs projecting fur over, and protected by sheds from 
the northern and western rains. Large barns are very ap- 
propriate. 
With a view to shipment, attention should be paid to the 
variety of corn to be planted. It is thought that the flint 
corn of New England stands a sea-voyage better than the 
common sorts of this country; and a preference has thus far 
been accorded to yellow corn over white. 
Attention to these suggestions we have no doubt would 
add millions annually to the value of the corn crop of the 
United States.—Louisville Journal. - 





Treatment or Cotts.—Mr. Youatt, in his treatise on the 
horse, gives some excellent directions for the treatment of 
yeung horses during the process of their education. He 
maintains that colts are seldom or never vicious, by nature, 
to any such degree that they may not be entirely subdued 
and rendered tractable by kindness, and, in the subsequent 
parts of the process of breaking, firmness. The greater 
number of horses, which have become unfit for use by rea- 
son of their unmanageableness either in the harness or sad- 
dle, have been made so by injudicious treatment. 

Young horses are often very perverse, but their perverse- 
ness will be generally overcome by persevering kindness. 
It may be necessary to use correction; but it should always 
be deferred till the earliest processes of education are com- 
pleted, so that the animal may understand clearly what it 's 
required to do. , 
The breaking of a colt should commence from the time of 
weaning; for if delayed any considerable time, his stre 
and obstinacy will be far more difficult to overcome. /he¢ 
usual mode of accustoming the animal to the halter, the bit, 
and the saddle are well enough understood. 

The colt may now be taken into the street to be gradually 
accustomed to the objects among which his services will be 
required. Here, from fear or playfulness, a considerable de- 
gree of starting and shying may be exhibited. As little no- 
tice as possible should be taken of it. The same or a simile? 
object should be passed again, but at a greater distance. if 
the colt still shys, let the distance be farther increased, unt! 
he takes no notice of the object. Then he may be gradually 
brought nearer to it, and this will be usually effected with- 
out the slightest difficulty; whereas, had there been an at- 
tempt to force him close to it in the first instance, the re- 
membrance of the contest would have been associated with 
every appearance of the object, and the habit of shying 
would have been established.—Prairie Farmer. 








Uservt to tHe Lapres.—One of the most important of all 
household duties, is to keep the door-knobs, the lamps, the 
spoons, the plates, “and all that sort 0’ thing,” in brightly 
— order. If, instead of the chalk preparations, 
adies will use camphine oil and rotten stone, a far brigt#", 
more durable and quicker polish can be obtained theo ! 


any other way. Camphine is the article used for producing 





the exquisite polish of the daguerreotype plates, and no'/ing 
has ever been found to equal it. 
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) walls should have a mat lightly nailed over them. Asa 





on Protection From Frost.—There are many pro- | general rule, coverings must be removed as soon as possible 

du a the flower-garden which occupy a rather dubi- | from all growing stems, such as roses, fuchsias, &c.; if this 
ous on between those which are hardy or tender, anc | is not done in mild weather they will push forth their buds 
to t e best care of the gardener should be given. Itis | prematurely —H. B.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 
un e to load pits and — more oa ae ~s 
cess mands, on account of the great trouble ental Y | THE BAD ECONO OF BURNIN FIRE-wWoopD 
the ‘ion; besides, we should aim at training plants to| We have been Cessine for the ty ay 
bear everity of our winters. Ascertain which roots or | and white oak wooed, cut from small trees. Our students 
shru .y be left to theinseives, which will require pro- | find on analysis that 100 pounds of this wood contain 354 
tect frames, and which are doubtful. It is in refer- pounds of water and less than one pound of ash. We de 
enc e latter class that I propose to offer a few obser-| monstrated in an article published in the last Farmer, that 
oat ar 1000 degrees of heat are taken up in converting water into 

In | winters the most tender roses will sustain little | steam, which occupies a place 1696 times larger than that 
injury ven if fully exposed to the weather; the same may | filled by the water. Although the quantity of latent heat 
be es of wallflowers and similar plants; but a severe sea- | contained in a cord of green wood is not increased by sea- 
son » _disfigure or kill some of these, and therefore pre-| soning, and hence the latter can evolve no more sensible 
caul must be taken. But protecting must not be begun heat than the former ; still in burning green wood, or 
tob ea I yesterday saw a garden strangely metamor- | wet wood, it is almost impossible to avoid the loss of one 
phose’ vy conical piles of straw and short dung either tied | fourth of the heat generated, in combination with water, in 
rounc eneving stems of Fuchsias, &c., or laid at the roots | steam and vapor. Most of the heat rendered latent in these 
of othr things presumed to be tender. Now this was done | gaseous bodies passes up the chimney, where they are con- 
before any frost had appeared, and with the thermoneter | densed, and give out their heat to warm all out-doors. 
above temperate. This is taking time by the forelock in a| We are anxious to give the most unscientific reader a clear 
wrong sense, for all wrapping up is to be avoided altogether | jdea of this subject, for it is really one of great practical 
if possible, and only to be resorted to in the last extremity. | importance. Look at it then in this light: you have divided 
If a little care is taken to have’ protecting materials in rea- | your 100 pounds of green oak, beech or maple wood, into 





diuess, you may safely wait for a first frost, which rarely | 65 pounds of dry combustible matter, and 35 pounds of cold 
does much injury; and then, if the day indicates the recur- | water. Every pound of this water you evaporate in green 
rence of the dreaded visitor, proceed with your operations. | wood and throw the heat away by the consumption of a part of 
Rear in mind that even this should not be done till the mid- | your 65 pounds of fuel, and then take the heat evolved by 
dle of November, for frosts before that time are generally | the balance of your fuel to warm yourroom. How many 
innocuous in reference to the tribes of plants I am now | ounces of perfectly dry wood are requited to transform a 


speaking of. 

If it is desired to protect roots, conical heaps of some dry 
substance may be used. I believe all dry Fuchsias will do 
well with thistreatment. If moss is abundant, and your 
garden not large, some placed over these heaps and fustened 
by little sticks will muke you more secure, and enliven the 
dulness of the beds. I am inclined to think that dahlias 
would be more safe in this way.than any other. It is cer- 
tain that these roots often perish from various causes when 
taken up and stored away; while one accidentally left in 
the ground often sprouts in the spring. If about six inches 
of some protecting material was placed over the crown, | 
have no doubt the roots would be found in a fine growing 
state for spring forcing. If you have any dahlias not taken 
up, try afew of them, and record the result for future prac- 
lice. 

Roses and other plants with woody stems which run any 
risk, should have the soil banked up over the roots, and a 
little moss spread over them as above directed. ‘The branch- 
es may be tied up with straw. But the plan I adopt, and 
which I think was alluded to last season, is very preferable 
toany other I know of. I plant cuttings of laurels and 
other evergreens among the branches of the trees I wish to 
preserve, by which a gay and lively appearance is added to 
the security afforded. Of course this can only be done where 
evergreens are plentiful; but I would suggest that they 
should be grown for this purpose in every garden of any 
size. 1 have some round beds about a yard and a half in di- 
ameter, filled with tender roses, which I have just subjected 
'o the following process: — Having a large number of lay- 
ers of Laurestinus, well rooted, and not knowing exactly 
where to plant them to advantage, I-have put them in these 
rose beds, in the spaces between the trees. 1 expect the fol- 
‘owing advantages from this plan:—First, the laurustinus 
ond roses will mutually protect each other in severe frosts. 
“econd, the mixture will have a fine effect when the roses 
srein bloom. Third, the young evergreens will be nursing 
up for a year or two as well there as anywhere else, and 
when too large for the beds may be permanently remo- 
ved. I think this plan may be advantageously adopted in 
many cases, and young trees now located in the nursery 

= to increase the beauty of the garden, and afford pro- 
i. . more — objects. 

ally Trozen plants may be preserved from injury b 
aie re being thawed by the rays of the ran * This 
med eftected by throwing mats over them, and not re- 

‘ME ‘hem till the frost is gone Tender climbers against 


| They all had ran 


pound of water into steam we cannot at this moment say ; 


nor can we determine what portion of the heat taken up 
by steam in the combustion of green wood is again evolved 
_ by condensing in the room were the fire is made. We be- 
‘lieve, however, that the usual loss is about equal to one 
third of all the heat contained in 65 pounds of kiln-dried 


' 


wood; and that the gain in seasoning wood under cover is 
at least 25 per cent. 

Winter is a good time to cut and get up a year’s stock 
of fire-wood. Farmers at this season have less other 
work to perform, and wood is easier loaded and drawn when 
there is good sleighing, than in summer. But remember 
one thing: don’t attempt to warm all creation by working 
hard to chop and haul fire wood, and at the same time leave 
your dwelling so open that the cold wind will rush in or. 
all sides. By all means make your house comfortable.— 
Bank it up, and hove all its walls tight, and good non-con- 
ductors of heat. While taking good care of those in-doors 
that can talk, and tell their wants, never forget the dumb 
_ brutes in your barn yard and stables. ‘“ The merciful man 
| is merciful to his beasts.”"—Genesce Farmer. 
| [A good article—but where did Dr. Lee find that quota- 
‘tion ai the end? He thought it was in the Bible, we pre- 
sume ; but it is not—at least in this form.— Farm. & Gard.) 








Sunsom. Prowinc.— We extract the following from the 
address of Mr. Newell before the Essex (Massachusetts) 
Agricultural Society: 

The experiments of subsoiling which have come to my 
knowledge have not enabled me to form any definite opin- 
ion of its effects. In Mr. Colman’s last Report of Euro- 
pean Agriculture, he gives the result of certain ——— 
in subsoiling upona stiff clay soil. One distinguished farm- 
er says: *‘Until there is an escape for the water through the 
subsoil, any opening of it but provides a greater space for 
holding.water, and will rather tend to injure than improve 
the soil.’’ Other good cultivators complain of its being inef- 
fectual “from the soil being too adhesive and heavy, and 
soon running together.” Another says: “He expected from 
the complete breaking up of the subsoil that the parts would 
‘have remained distinct for years, but such was not the case. 
ther, and were as compact as when 





| first moved by the plow.” It seems that the English egri- 
culturists agree that, on an adhesive soil, subsoiling is not 

| recommended until after a thorough draining, but that all 

shallow soils of the lighter kinds will be improved by it. 
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I have used asubsoil plow for twoyears. I thought lest 
year that the land subsoiled and in corn stood the drought 
better than that not subsoiled. On the grain crop this year 
I could perceive no difference. It has occurred to me that 
the principal benefit to be derived from subsoiling will be in 
keeping the surface mellow and porous, thereby enabling 
the subsoil to retain moisture to be imparted to the surface 
soil, as the exigencies of the plants may require; and if this 
should prove to be so, whether a more shallow surface plow- 
ing would not furnish the crop with vegetable mold equal 
to its wants. If this be settled, then the surface soil may be 
made richer. The same manure incorporated with four 
inches of mold, that now is within six or seven, would make 
a material difference with the crops. Judge Buel, on his 
land near Albany, found four-inch plowing deep enough to 
give the best crop he could obtain from those lands. I speak 
with no certainty on this point. I have succeeded best with 
deep plowing, but I know of no reason why the subsoil 
plow should not obviate the necessity of a deep surface- 
eee ifashoal surface of rich mold will perfect the 
plants better than a deeper one less rich; and provided also 
that the loss, if any, by evaporation is equal in both cases. 








Userut Recires.— A female correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, sends the following recipes to that paper: 

Indian Batter Cakes.—A pint of rich milk, heated, a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, eight large tablespoonsful of 
sifted Indian meal, three large tablespoonsful of sifted wheat 
flour, three eggs, a large teaspoonful of salaratus, one of 


salt. 

Put the batter into the pint of milk, and warm it ina 
sauce pan; when scalding hot, have ready, in a pan, the In- 
dian meal and flour, well mixed together, and pour the milk 
upoa it. Stir it well, and thin it with a pint of cold milk; 
beat it until smooth and free from lumps; have ready the 
eggs, beaten till light, and stir them in, adding the salt and 
salaratus, (being previously dissolved in buttermilk.) Bake 
the cakes on a griddle, and butter them hot. 


To keep Cider Sweet.— Rack off thirty gallons of sweet | 


cider, put in one gill of fine salt, and one pound of chalk. 
This will keep it sweet for two years. 

To take Mildew out of Linen.— Rub it well with soap, 
then scrape some fine chalk, rub that also in the linen, lay it 
on the grass, and as it dries, wet it a little, and the mildew 
will come out in thrice doing. 

To Purify Honey. — Expose the honey to frost for three 
weeks, in some place where neither sun nor snow can reach 
it, and in a vessel of wood or other substance, which is not 
a good conductor of heat. The honey is not congealed, but 
becomes clear. 


BITTER-ROT IN APPLES. 

The blossom-buds of the peach trees were killed here on 
the llth instant. They were killed heré last winter, and 
ear before our peaches were killed in May, so that this will 

the third year without this fruit. : 

_ Will you or some of your correspondents give us all the 
information you possess with regard to the “bitter-rot”’ in 
apples. It has been rapidly on the increase here for three 
or four years; ——s from tree to tree and from orchard 
to orchard, until it is nearly all over the country. In my 
own orchard last season, nine-tenths of the fruit was de- 
stroyed. Whenever a tree has become affected, it has not, 
ae yet, matured any more fruit. It commences in the lat- 
ter part of July, with small black specks on the green frnit, 
and spreads rapidly until the whole is destroyed. The ear- 
ly apples, such as early harvest, early red and sweet-bough, 
= 7 — before a. Grafts and seed- 

trees and young, and winte | - 
tacked x tmeany Y ei: = 

Paxsiz County, Jan. 21, 1827. 

Of the cause and cure of this disease, we know nothing. 
We earnestly ask for facts. Will net our observing friends 
attend to this request? So many similar complaints are 
made, and so many are asking for information, that we re- 
gard the subject as one worthy of special investigation. 

Ed. Far and Gard. 
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BenericiaL INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL RY \0ING.—This 
year I had twenty bushels of wheat to the ak-: {rom a field 
of forty akers—which, for this region, is a rei: rkable Crop 
—and [ attribute the extra yield entirely to \nowledge | 
have obtained by reading. When I commen +d farming, 
twelve years ago, my wheat crop was only fron six to eight 
bushels per aker. t year my whole crop averaged az- 
teen bushels; the year before, twenty bushels. Some pie- 
ces would yield more than others, but my plan is, to thrash 
the whole crop and measure the product, also measure the 
ground, then we know all about the result. 

Mr. Buel, in his life-time, furnished me information (thro' 
his Cultivator) in relation to making and using manures, 
that is worth to me at least five hundred dollars. My land 
is fully that amount better for the information, and I some- 
times think I am better also—certain I am that | am more 
industrious, and take more pleasure in the pursuit of farm- 
ing. Mr. Buel also taught me how to raise 100 bushels of 
potatoes from two bushels pianting, and at some future 
time I shall be pleased to cominunicate this information for 
the benefit of all who desire it. 

Nov. 10. Since writing the foregoing, I have travelled 
three hundred miles, and have seen so much better wheat 
crops, and so many better farme, that I am almost ashamed 
to write you that 1 am a farmer. However, an honest con- 
fession is good for the soul; and | will not deny my profes- 
sion. My opinion is that we all need a much greater 
amount of information in relation to our business; and hence 
every farmer should take and read agricultural papers. 


Respectfully, &c., 
Mitton J. Ross. 
Auten Co., O., Nov., 1846.—Ohio Cultirator. 








Lime arounp AprLe Trees.— The editor of the Maine 
Cultivator, after recommending lime to the amount of a 
peck or half a bushel, applied annually around peach trees, 
“says: 
‘An old farmer of much discrimination observed to us 
recently that he had made it a regular practice, for several 
"years, to sow caustic line around his apple trees in the 
‘spring. He had noticed that a tree standing in the immed 
ate vicinity of his dwelling, had all at once put forth with 
' renewed energy, and he was at a loss, for some time, to de- 
‘fine the cause. On inquiry, he found that a quantity of 
‘lime, which had accidentally been spilled, and rendered 
worthless by becoming mixed with the refuse on the stable 
“floor, had been thrown at the foot of the tree, and to this, 
the principal’cause, he immediately assigned the re-vivie- 
cence and renewed fructification of the tree. — the 
hint from this accident, he purchased twelve casks of lime, 
_and applied half a bushel to each tree, and found that it pro- 
‘duced immediate beneficial effects. Not the health of the 
trees only, but the quality of the fruit was also greatly im- 
proved. We would advise our readers to make trial of this 
experiment, and see whether it is deserving of the high re- 
, commendations it receives.”’ 
| 





; 
| 





Picstres. — Various forms of these are recommended in 
our agricultural exchange rs. Flat rocks are usually 
named as the best floors for manure of hogs, to prevent 
their rooting up the bottom of the pen. But we have al- 
| ways found such bottoms quite too hard to shovel on; you 
cannot contrive a worse floor than a stone one if you intend 
| to use a shovel in clearing out. And pens in summer sbould 
_ be often cleared, and their contents thrown into & hean— 

beside the pen if you please — otherwise the muck is ‘% 
much exposed to the air. 
| Plank floors will last a long time if they are proper 
laid; but they should never be laid on sleepers. When they 
are so lajd they are exposed to alternate wetting end drying, 
the worst state that can be contrived to preserve timber. 

Lay plank, or inch boards, on to a flat surface of loxm or 

clay, and they will last a long time in case they are kept 
covered with earth or other matter that is thrown in to |= 
crease the manure. Chestnut or white-oak will last twenty 
years, and will make an excellent bottom for 


} 
; 





repay 
such planks will be more effectual! to prevent the loss 0! 
liquid than any stone platforms that can be laid. 
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_ he planks into the earth, or by Jaying strips o 
on ° Oe ends; or a board may be nailed on 








= Such a floor may be laid in any place that is suit- 
able ! hog-pen. If the bottom is velly or stony, a 
‘aver am or of clay may be spread before the planks are 
Th » where the hogs sleep is another affair. This 
al oul vigher and dryer than part where the manure 
is drot and in this sleeping room the trough for feeding 
must ‘aced, because hogs seldom leave any manure 
where vy lie down to rest. H gg ang rag genie 
always can enough to eat from, keep it in the sleeping 
apartime at. Mass. Plowman. 
Ace rvrat Statistics or New Yorx.—The following 
statisti: of agriculture are farnished by the Marshals em- 
ployed to take the census of 1845: 
Akers of improved land in the State, = - - 11,767,276 
Akers of barley under cultivation, - - - 192,503 
Rushels of Barley raised, - - - - 3,108,704 
Akers of under cultivation, - - - 117,379 
Bushe!s fh prt raised, - - - - - ae 
Akersof ryesown, - ~- - : - - 317,02 
Bushels of rye harvested, - - «+ «= 2,966,322 
Akers of oats sown, - - : - - 1 026 915 
Bushels of oatsharvested, - - - - 26,323,051 
Akers of beans under cultivation, - - - 16,231 
Bushels of beans raised, - - - - - 162,187 
Akers of buckwheat under cultivation, - - 255,29 
Bushels of buckwheat raised, - - - - 3,634,679 
Akers of turnips undercultivation, - - + 15,322 
Bushels of turnips raised, : - - - 1,350,332 
Akers of potatoes under cultivation, - : - 255,762 
Bushels of potatoes raised, - - - - 23,653,418 
Akers of flax undercultivation, - . - - 46,089 
Pounds of flax raised, - - - - - 2,897,062 
Akers of wheat sown, - - : 1,013,655 
Akers of wheat harvested, - - - - 958,233 
Bushels of wheat raised, - - - - 13,391,770 
Akersof corn sown, - - - - : 595,133 


Bushels of corn harvested, - - - - 14,722,114 
[American Agriculturist. 











Sin Watter Scorr on THE SaspatH.—It may not be 
without its use the submitting to our readers the following 
opinion on the Sabbath question, of one whom none could 
certainly accuse of bigotry, viz:, Sir Walter Scott. It is ta- 
ken from the r tad. Reriew of 1828:—*If we believe in 
the Divine origin of the commandment, the Sabbath is in- 
stituted for the express purposes of religion. The time set 
apart is the Sabbath of + ay pond day on which we are not 
to work our own works or think our own thoughts. The 
precept is positive, and the purpose clear. For our eternal 
benefit a certain space of every week is appointed, which 
sacred from all other avocations save those imposed by ne- 
cessity and mercy, is to be employed in religious duties. 
The Roman Catholic church, which lays so much force on 
observances: merely ritual may consistently suppose that 
the time claimed is more than sufficient for the occasion, and 
dismiss the peasants, when mass is over, to any game or 
gambol which fancy may dictate, leaving it with the priests 
to do on behalf of the congregation what farther is necessa 
‘or the working out of their salvation. But this is not Pro- 
lestant doctrine, though it may be imitated by Protestant 
churches. ‘The religious part of a Sunday’s exercise is not 
to be considered as a bitter medicine, the taste of which is 
“ssoon as possible to be removed by a bit of sugar. On the 
contrary, our demeanor through the rest of the day ought to 
be not sullen, certainly, but serious, tending to instruction. 
“ive to the world one-half of the Sunday, and you will find 
‘hat religion has no strong hold of the other. Pass the morn- 
ng at church and the evening according to your taste or 
fa in the cricket-field or at the opera, and you will soon 

| thoughts of the evening hazards and bets intrude them- 
‘ives on the sermon, and that recollections of the popular 
melodies interfere with the psalms. Religion is thus treated 


uke Lear, to whom his ungrateful daughters first denied on- 


half of his-stipulated attendance, and then made it a , 
tion whether sho i is 
— they ~~ him any share of what re- 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 

Boston Baxep Beans.—The Massachusetts Plowman gi 
the following recipe for cooking this far-famed Yankee dish. 
We can vouch for its excellence. Take two quarts of mid- 
dling sized white beans, three pounds of salt pork, and one 
spoonful of molases. Pick the beans over carefully, wash 
and turn about a gallon of soft water to them in a pot; let 
them soak in it lukewarm over night; set them in the morn- 
mg oe they will boil till the skin is very tender and about 
to break, adding a teas-poonful of salaratus. Take them 
up dry, put them in your dish, stir in the molases, gash the 
pork, and put it down in the dish, so as to have the beans 
cover all but the upper surface; turn in cold water till the 
top is just covered; bake and let the beans remain in the 
oven all night. 

Beans are good prepared as for baking, made a little thin- 
ner, and then boiled several hours with the pork. 








THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF NEW YORK. 


The following synopsis of the national indebtedness of 
some of the countries of Europe, together with that of our 
own State. By comparison we find the Prussian govern- 
ment quite ahead of us as a State, in regard to our finan- 
cial operations. We invite attention to the facts. 

Enoianp. — Debt, $4,000,000,000; revenue, $2,000,000,- 
000; population, 28,000,000. Making a debt about thirteen 
times greater than her revenue, and an indebtedness equal 
. about $143 to every man, woman and child of her pop- 
ulatior . 

France. — Debt, $780,000,000; revenue, $192,000,000; 
population, 35,000,000. Making a debt four times ter 
than her revenue, and equal to $22 for each individual of 
her population. 

Russia.—Debt, $300 ,000,000; revenue, 86,000,000; popu- 
lation, 50,000,000. Debt three times over her revenue, and 
$9 to every soul. 

Avstraa’ — Debt, $300,000,000; revenue, 100,000,000; 
population, 37,000,000. Debt three times over her revenue, 
and $9 to every soul. 

Prussia.— Debt, $100,000 ,000; revenue, $40,000,000; pop- 
ulation, 15,000,000. Debt twice and a half over her reve- 
nue, and $7 to each soul. 

New Yorx.—Debt, $24,000,000; revenue, $3,000,000; 
population, 3,000,000. Debt eight times over her revenue, 
and $8 to every soul.— Farmer and Mechanic. 








Hints ror Cuitpren.— Do not deface walls, doors, or 
door-steps, with writing on them. 

It is ill-bred to walk heavily, to slam doors, to make any 
unnecessary bustle or fuss. 

It is ill-bred to shuffle with your feet, to drum with your 
fingers, to put them in your ears or mouth, to bite your 
nails, or to have any trick with your hands. 

It is ill-bred to use slang words or phrases. 

Indecent and profane expressions are something far worse 
than ill-bred; they indicate that you do not reverence God, 
nor respect man. But they are also vv)~ar. Profane and 
‘indecent words degrade you. If you pect yourselves, 
you will not use such language, nor wi ‘ou listen to it. 


ss. Sedgewick. 








THE TROUT PEAR. 
Synonymes.—Forellenbirne, ‘| 


e. 
‘«* Long as I have collected fruits,’’ sa) Adrian Diel, 





‘“'and searched the gardens in the neighbo ‘f the Rhine, 
furnished with French sorts, I have four ruit like the 
Trout Pear. We may, therefore, proud this a na- 
tional variety, which most probably origi . Northern 
Saxony. Itisa valuable addition to our November 
and December pears, which may comp , : the best 
French dessert kinds, ripening at the san 4 4d, and far 
~ ing them in the ngth of its keer perfection, 


and in its beauty.’ He , “could we atic Ger- 
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mans make as much fuss about novelties as the volatile) adepted, with the greatest ease, to ali habit: < all const. 

French do, the Trout Pear would have acquired, ere now,|tutions.”” 

the highest celebrity.” Mr. Smith, in bis late remarkable work o: vite and fy 
It has obtained its name from its beautiful trout-like rinaces as the food of man, gives some illu. tions of this 

speckling. The spots are numerous, circular, bright gray, doctrine. — Bule,”’ he say, is nearly as nece- -y to thear 

margined with crimson. ‘The flesh is white, exceedingly | ticles of diet as the nutrient principle. The. sould be w 

smooth and fine-grained, buttery and melting, with a pleas- managed that one should be in proportion to |. other. Too 











ant vinous flavor. In perfection in November, and will highly nutritive is probably as fatal te the » ‘ougation of az Nini 
sometimes keep till January. The tree is of vigorous up- life = health, as that ry contains ap ins. ‘cient quan. 
right growth, bearing early and abundantly. The shoots uty 0 —— nt. t is @ matter of common remark ——————— 
are glossy, of a fine violaceous dark red, sprinkled with few | among old whaiemen, that, during long voyages, the coarser VOL. I 
whitish grey spots, and towards the extremeties very slightly | their bread, the better their health. “I have followed the ' 
woolly; leaves middle-sized, ovate, somewhat cordate at the | Sas for thirtyfive years,”’ said an intelligent s-a-captaia to ——— 
base, acuminate, the apex slightly deflexed, their margins | Mr. Graham, “and I have been in almost every part of the TERMS: F. 
finely denticulated; petioles, es ot ga in length; | — ne _— -_ oe pilot-bread, ——— 
flowers middle-sized, opening early; petals roundish. |¥ si a e portion n, 13 decidedly aatial 

It is adapted for a wall or espalier, and, probably, fora | the best for _v vow ‘Tam —— from by owner- \ ESTE! 
standard; at all events the singularly beautiful appearance | M  heleed oe a , Pm seen at bread made of the _- 
of the fruit, the smoothness and deélicacy of its flesh. and the | - _ ao = fine fe mg ye than Chat made HEN 
productiveness of the tree, will entitle the latter to a place | soninan suuntioution ae ee ahi ine ——— 
in every good collection.—R. T—Gerd. Chron. | jonging to Providence, = from Chine in D ber, Joun | 














— | 1504. He had been about one hundted and ninety days on 
: - | e. The sea-bread, which constituted the priaci- 
Wire «xp Brown Breap.—Several years ago, we threw pal article of food for his men, was made of the best super- Fm 


out the surmise that the separation of the white from the ) fine four. He had not been long at sea before his men be 
brown parts of wheat grain was likely to be baneful to’ 


: : 7 0) gan to complain of languor, loss of appetite, and debility. The editor 
bealth. We proceeded upon theoretical grounds, believing ese difficulties continued to increase the whole voyage; with the BUSI 
that Providence must have contemplated our using the en- | and several of the hands died on the passage of debility and nor can he ¢ 
ure iD, and not a portion only; selected by means of a| inanition. The ship was obliged to come to anchor thirty to the busine 
dele gam ed machinery. It struck us forcibly that to! miles below Providence; and such was the debility of the sent to J. D. 

on for a long course of years, thus using a kind of food men on board, that they were not able to get the ship un- their comm 
, ete from what nature designed , could not fail to be cer weigh again, and the owners were under the necessity must either | 
attended with bad consequences. We have since learned of sendiag men down from Providence. When she arrived them that th 
that our views have some recognized support in science. the owners asked Capt. Dexter what was the cause of the the commul 
The following paragraph from a recent pamphlet will at sickness of his men. He replied: **The bread was too good.” bardly see th 
once serve to keep the subject alive in the minds of our Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. be unable to 
readers, and explain the actual grounds on which the sepa- | —_———__—_ to our subs¢ 





ration of flour is detrimental. “ The gencral belief,’ says | How To Prevent Disease 3 Sunse.—Mr. Batrham—One 
the writer, ‘‘is that bread reade with the finest flour is the | of your correspondents proposes giving salt pork Lo sheep to PRreMiuMs 
best, and that whiteness is the proof of its quality; but both! cure the rot, and another proposes putting tar on their ne- 


+ the money ( 
these opinions are popular errors. The whiteness may be | ses once a month, &c. &c. Now to my mind these pre- land Garden 
and generally is communicated by alum, to the injury of scriptions are about as rational as to set a fleece of wool 

the consumer, and it is known by men of scienc> thet the xe ; fifteen subs 

by before » hungry man who is perisbing from famine. Sheep ; 

bread of unrefined flour will sustain life, while that made’ raising has bee n my principal business for the last sixteen b' them ne: 
with the refined will not. Keepa man on brown bread and years, and there never has been any disease among them new subseri 
water, and he will live and enjoy good health; give him’ within my knowledge. My motto is, ““an ounce of preven- of the Farm 
white bread and water only, and he will sicken an die. The tion is better than a pound of care,” and my remedy against We have be 
meal of which the first is made contains al! the ingreJicnts | al) diseases of sheep is, to give them plenty of pasture, he ae aa 
meceasary to the composition of nourishay: iit to the various | with water, shave and salt, in sammer; and in Winter the ISho; say s 
structure: composing our bodies. Some of these ingredi- | addition of bay, grain and shelter. W. L. Troas. when these 
ents are removed by the miller in his efforts to please the) Manowne Co.. O.. Jan. 1847. N.B. 1 
public ; so that fine flour, instead of being better than meal, (3° This date was printed Weskington county, by mur sion, will n 
ms the least nourishing; and te make the case worse, it is al- take in our last.—rp. )—Ohio Cult. 


so the most difficult of digestion. The loss is, therefore, in 
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all respects a waste; and it seems debirable that the admirers. ne gy ry Apo.oan 
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— - eave out j 
ed with these truths, and brought to enquire whether they. eae Sl mga of ingooring wane Came . “2 ecee . bad everytl 
Ge pot purchase at too dear a rate the privilege of indulging, Report on Common Schools in Ohio-: «+++ +: vee if they real 
im the use of it. The unwise preference given so univer-| China Tree Corn. Can it be True? n be 

. = . . not need ; 

mally to white breed leads to the ractice of mix-| First Annual Report of the Ohio State B'd of Agriculture ad 

pernicious » po = . 
img slum with the flour, amd this again to ai! sorts of adul-! Cultivation of Corn. American Phrenological Journal. | 4» hat if yo 
ter suions a for it enabled bakers, who were Boviow of _ Eenessen i ood Shrubs of America - and I hope 
ae cheposed , v ng more and mere alum. to make bread | ~xtracts ibig. ruit sane eens cece cee eees anes ottunta 
made from the flour of an inferior grain look like the best F2rmers in the Legisiature. Ongin of Fruit, =|... ..9 nsf; 
ot more costly. and to cepeaiat & Gpoerding!y af ecm ie nencvation of Laud by Deep Plowing. aon a Re ¥i 
(reudiag the purchaser, lew with his health.| eo a ment of Honey- a loves to re 
the miller are the large sa- | A method ! Weevils, Moths, J » + Z] ethers writ 
to the growth of the | 2 There is 
in a less degree, pondents, | 
therefore be given to | eht te 
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